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Bacitic, A WEEELY RELIG- 
tous AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
WZ in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
peing its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, 
‘twas published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of | 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee | 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now published | 
hy S. 8. Smith and Rev. J. Kimball, committee 
a the Board of Trustees appointed by the | 
General Association of California, Oregon and 
Washington Territory. The Trustees for 1879- 
40 are: S. 8S. Smith, A. P. Flint, W. M. Searby, | 
John Kimball, I. P. Rankin, E. O. Tade and —. | 
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Poetry. 


‘Written for Tae Paciric. | 
GOD BLESS MY BOY. 


When twinkling stars their vigils keep, 

Andall the world is hushed in sleep: 

‘Tis then I breathe this prayer so deep— 
God bless my boy to-night. 


| know not where his head may lie, 

perchance, beneath the open sky; 

But this I ween, God’s watchful eye 
Can see my boy to-night. 


0. sweetly comforting the thought, 

Phat each one’s life is surely wrought 

In God’s own plan; thus am I[ taught 
He'll bless my boy to-night. 


As pass the busy months and years, 
With all their changes, hopes and fears, 
Giod make each step of duty clear, 

And keep his ‘‘honor bright.” 


Then, when the last day’s work is o’er, 

And earthly duties are no more, 

May angels guide him to the shore 
; Where there shall be no night. 
Sinra Barbara, Feb. 4, 1880. A. 


Bontrtbutians, 


Sacramento Letter. 


SackaMENTO, February 9, 1880, 

Eprrors Pactric: <A letter ,from the 
state capital, at the present time, would 
possess little of interest for your readers 
apart from what it might contain in rela- 
tion to the action—past and prospective— 
of the Legislature. And yet, beside a 
few strange faces and a great number of 
strange and staring advertisements of 
‘Rooms to Let,’’ the city gives no sign 
that it is conscious of the august and 
powerful body assembled within its walls 
of earth. Sacramento has seen so many 
Legislatures, and knows so much of them 
and their doings generally, that it dele- 
gates to reporters and editors the duty of 
watching this particular assembly, al- 
though this is generally conceded to be 
the most important session ever held. 
The powers of the Legislature have been 
abridged, to be sure, but to what extent 
no one can tell, and the duties this year 
have been greatly augmented by the com- 
mands laid upon it. 

The convention framing the new fun- 
damental law, in their provisions, plainly 
expressed their belief that all former Leg- 
islatures had been wholly corrupt, and that 
this first Legislature of a new era would 
be the most able assembly that the Pacific 
coast has seen, saving the convention it- 
self, of course. The utterance in that 
convention that was dearest to the placid, 
peace-loving granger, and most potent to 
still debate was: ‘‘Oh! the Legislature ’Il 
fix that.” Whenever some ‘‘pesky’’ 
lawyer suggested possible complications 
and problems, the whole matter was set- 
tled with that brief speech; and the result 
has been that the importance and multi- 
plicity of the duties placed upon this 
Legislature is the one theme in the dis- 
cussion of which the papers are guiltless 
of exaggeration. In the one hundred 
days it must carry out the various and 
sundry commands laid upon it; put a stop 
by enactment to stock-gambling; evasion 
of lawful taxes; discrimination by carriers 
of freight; reconcile the opposing interests 
of farmers and miners; remodel the Code 
of Civil Procedure; enact a new school 
law; and, in fine, solve all the problems 
in connection with education, agriculture, 


other matters that have been and are 
pressing for solution. 

Yet the present Legislature is not very 
different from those of former years, <A 
new political party whose creed contains 
the dangerous fallacy that ignorance and 
illiteracy must be represented by its like 
in the legislative halls, has a foothold, 
but it does not hold the reins of power, 
and was rebuked in one instance by the 
election of a chaplain, in the face of a 
very decided opposition from the mem- 
bers of this party. 

This new Legislature is not, in point of 
ability, above former Legislatures, and so 
far its honesty has been displayed mainly 
in loud and unsparing attacks upon un- 
protected attaches and employees, the 
discussions costing the state four dollars 
per minute while they continue. I give 
the price as computed for the Assembly. 
The Senate is a more dignified and con- 
servative body, less open to criticism, and 
c! course less attractive to a corresponent 
iu search of points on which to carp. 
For this reason and others my letter will 
deal with legislative vagaries as display- 
ed in the Assembly, and touch uponZmat- 
ters of public interest as they are brought 
up in the Lower House. This body's 
action in allowing its members mileage at 
the rate of fifteen cents a mile, while the 
Senators considered themselves entitled 
to but ten ceuts, and their ruling that the 
Constitution requires that bills be read 
but once at length, have been commented 
upon until they are threadbare; but they 
serve, and may even now be cited to show 
that the disposition of the House is to in- 
terpret the provisions of the Constitution 
very strictly when they are in conflict with 
the interest or convenience of Assembly- 
men, 

_ The last four weeks hate been spent 
in the discussion of afew necessary meas- 
ures and a great many unwise and absurd 
propositions. So far but one Assembly 


bill—that repealing the ‘‘Rogers Water 


Act’’—has become law, and in the last 
four weeks an average of one bill per day 
has not been passed by the Assembly. 
The decision of the Supreme Court com- 
pels the clerk to read the bills at length 
three times, (though as to the few already 
passed the record of ‘‘read”’ in the jour- 
nal it is supposed will be conclusive), and 
business is thereby further retarded. 
Various schemes have been suggested for 
saving the time thus spent, such as the 
employment of a phonograph, or the read- 
ing of the other different bills at the same 
time, or the holding of a night session 
for the first and second reading of the 
bills by the assistant clerk, whose voice 
would not disturb the legislative slum- 
ber as would that of Mr. Gunn, the chief 
clerk; but it is not probable that until the 
end of the session draws near, when two- 
thirds of the House may agree to dispense 
with this provision, no remedy will be 
found. 

But delay in legislative proceedings 
is not an unmixed evil, and it is not the 
mere fact of delay and hindrance in the 
present, so much as the aimless discus- 
sion of puerile measures that tax the pa- 
tience of the listener. The phantom of a 
raging anti-coolie constituency afflicts some 
of the members, an]! in harrangues, the 
English of which is either very faulty or 
very trite, such measures are urged as 
Bill No. 89, laying an extraordinary tax 
on ‘‘aliens ineligible to citizenship,’’ plain- 
ly in conflict with treaty stipulations; or, 
No. 40, prohibiting the same class from 
engaging in any business; or one by Mr. 
McCarthy of San Francisco, giving, or 
intended to give the Sheriff power to cut 
the hair of prisoners to within one inch of 
the head. 

These would be curiosities of legis- 
lation if they stood alone, but there is a 
boat-load of them already in, and the 
depths have not yet been sounded. Most 
of the bills purport to be in the interest 
of morality, and are referred, some to the 
Committee on Chinese Immigration, and 
some to the Committeeon Publie Morals, 
of which latter committee Mr. Maybell, 
who bitterly opposed the election of a 
chaplain, and Mr. Braunhart, who, when 
taunted with being a Jew, denied that he 
was anything but an AWerican in his 
sympathies, aspirations and religion, form 
a two-fifths minority. It must, however, 
be said for this committee that they have 
reported favorably on a bill to prohibit the 
sale of liquor about the capitol, and the 
bill is very likely to pass; but the moral 
effect of the measure is, in the eyes of a 
few, somewhat lessened by the flourishing 
condition of the public houses just with- 
out the grounds. The contrast be- 
tween the prosperity of the rosy publican 
who advertises a ‘‘free lunch”’ just across 
the street from the capitol, aid the long 
visage and dejected air of the proprietor 
of the deserted bar within the capitol, 
where the lunch is not free, is enough to 
make a toper vote to abolish the latter 
place. 

In the wake of the inexhaustible ‘‘Chi- 
nese question,’ the subject of convict 
labor has followed to consume the time 
and energies of the Assembly. ‘The Con- 
stitution prohibits the letting of convict 
labor by contract after a fixed date; and 
this provision, not necessarily hurtful of 
iiself, has opened the way for very un- 
wise and short-sighted legislation. The 
aim of the members that are particularly 
eager in their desire to tinker this part of 
our system, seems to be to make the 
prison self-supporting if possible, but 
above all to prevent the labor of convicts 
coming in competition with free labor. 
This is of course impracticable. Regular 
work and work suited to the intelligence 
and capacities of the inmates is essential 
to any effective system of prison disci- 
pline, and is the life of any and all at- 
tempts to reform the prisoners. If suit- 
able work be given them, it must, in a 
slight degree, bring them into competition 
with free labor. But this cannot le pre- 
vented; the articles made must be sold, 
even if itdoes depress the market. ‘There 
is no sort of labor, unless it be of a kind 
fatal to all efforts to reform the convicts, 
that will materially aid in paying the ex- 
penses of the prison without coming into 
competition with some industry or other. 
This ery for protection from the convicts 
is but another symptom of the growing 
spirit of dependence on the government, 
fostered by our system of protective tarifis 
and seen again in the bills of several 
members of the Assembly limiting the 
number of hours which certain classes of 
men shall be compelled to work, and fixing 
the minimum price that the state shall 
pay for labor. | 

This sort of legislation is wholly for- 
eign to the prevailing spirit of our laws, 
which are framed to guarantee only an 
equality of opportunities, a fair field and 
no favor in every department save the 
single one of international commerce. As 
for the prisons, no class of persons paying 
largely to maintain the government will 
be likely to tax themselves to support 
convicts so that they may be free from all 
fear of competition coming from conviet 
labor. The idea is too absurd to be en- 
tertained for a moment. When such 
legislation does disgrace our statute 
books it will denote that the irresponsible 
voters who, instead of supporting the 
government, wish to be supported by those 
that do, are in the majority. That will be 
a dark day for free institutions; and such 
a state of affairs is, it is to be hoped, very 
far distant. 


‘Christian life. 


Last Sabbath, a crowd, in which the 
humblest and the proudest seemed to feel 
that they had equal cause for grief, press- 
ed in and through the house of Mrs. E. 
B. Crocker, whose heart was heavy with 
the loss of her daughter Nellie. The 
services were conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Dwinell, and the number of people that 
manifested their sympathy by attending 
was larger than has attended a funeral in 
Sacramento formany years. And it was 
not mere curiosity that brought so many 
of all classes and conditions on the same 
sad errand. If there was any trait for 
which the dead lady was noted, it was 
her open-handed generosity; and the or- 
phan children of Sacramento, as well as 
many poor people we know not of, mourn- 
ed a real friend. But pale death knocks 
with no distinction at the door of rich and 
poor, and neither riches nor virtue will 
ward off his attacks, nor youth and gen- 
tleness soften his hard heart, nor a host 
of mourning friends gain from him that 


he abate one jot of his demand. 
D. L. 


Mrs. Martha S. Hubbard. 


Eprrors Pactric: I have just return- 
ed. from Watsonville, whither I went .on 
Wednesday last to attend the funeral of 
Mrs. Hubbard. ‘The despatch that 
reached me announcing her death was a 
sad surprise. I had not heard of her 
sickness. It was typhoid pneumonia, 
and went swiftly to its conclusion. She 
died on Monday, Feb. 2nd, at the house 
of Rey. F. L. Nash, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church in Watsonville. 

Mrs. Nash is Mrs. Hubbard’s only 
surviving daughter, and with her Mrs. 
Hubbard has been at home for the most 
part since she came to California. But 
in her visits with other friends she had 
become known to the choicest circles of 
Christian people in Sacramento, San 
Francisco, San Jose and elsewhere; and 
it was a touching evidence of the esteem 
in which she was held that several of her 
friends from some of these places went 
all the way to Watsonville to be present 
at her funeral. Her departure was a fit- 
ting close to such a life as hers, which 
was that of an even, calm, but consecrat- 
ed and earnest Christian service. 

I think she was born in Hadley, Mass. 
When | was a student in college, I 
spent parts of two years teaching school 
in Leominster, Mass. There I first knew 
Mrs. Hubbard, then the wife of Rev. O. 
G. Hubbard, pastor of the Congregation- 
al church in that town. I remember well 
the pleasantness of that Christian home, 
and its influence in the congregation and 
the town. ‘The Christian pastor and his 
wife worked on together with delight, 
with enthusiasm and with success, till 
the year 1852. Then Mr. Hubbard died, 
and the joyful work was broken up. 

The great and difficult duty then rested 
on the mother alone to bring up and train 
the children. Her faith did not fail in 
the work, and she was prospered in it. 
But through such a discipline, she grew 
in grace beyond the common measure of 
attainment. 

Following the children hither to Cali- 
fornia, she has shown to all who have 
known her the pattern of an earnest 
All such will bear testi- 
mony that she was not one whose Chris- 
tian zeal lost anything of its freshness in 
coming to a new country. a: 

What she was as a youthful pastor’s 
wife in the refined and Christian circle of 
an old Massachusetts town, she was in 
this country—a country so full of world- 
liness and indifference. 

Her heart was alive to every Christian 
work among us. Wherever she was, 
she soon found those that were working 
to save souls, and gave them what help 
and encouragement shecould. Many will 
remember how ardently she enlisted in 
the missionary work, and with what an 
intelligent and sustained interest she en- 
tered into it, in all its forms! Up to the 
last she was in the Sabbath-school, teach- 
ing a large Bible-class of. young men; and 
now that she is gone, the remark is made 
on all sides: ‘‘Her place cannot be filled.” 
In the time of revival in the church in 
Watsonville, a year ago, her heart was 
intensely enlisted. 

By night, as well as by day, she was 
known to have been much in prayer, for 
individuals as well as for the work in 
general. And yet, with all the up-lift of 
these great anxieties, she was so gentle, 
so cheerful and so winning in her manner 
that her society was always sought and 
always appreciated. 

In her short residence with us in this 
state, she certainly showed by her exam- 
ple, that an earnest, high-toned, and uni- 
form Christian service is possible, even 
here, and that it is fruitful in saving 
souls. Her life was one of those that we 
can hold up to the young as a model and 
an inspiration. 

The large concourse that attended her 
funeral and showed such tender and tear- 
ful interest, only indicates the sorrow 
that will be felt wherever she has been 
known, as the news of her death goes 
abroad. 

Her mind was unclouded tq. the last, 
her trust in Christ unwavering, and her 
end was peace. S. H. Witrey. 


Snow was reported to be 15 feet deep 
along Lake Champlain in New York, 
last week and still falling. There was 
also a heavy snow storm along the Hud- 


son, and railroad trains were blockaded. 


Jottings from the ‘ Hub.” 


Boston, Jan. 24th, 1880. 
RELIGIOUS NOTES, 


The churches built in Boston the early 
part of this century have nearly all given 
way before the march of business. One 
after another has disappeared and stately 
stone risen in place thereof. 

Protestantism has retired from nearly 
one-half of the old city. One or two 
small missions remain where were once 
the largest and most flourishing churches. 
In that crowded section beyond Court 
street, where Samuel Stillman, Thomas 
Baldwin, Cotton Mather, Edward Ever- 
ett, William Ellery Channing, Francis 
Parkman, Mather Byles, John Murray, 
Sebastian Streeter, Jesse Lee, ‘A. D. 
Merrill, Edward Beecher, Justin Ed- 
wards and other able men once preached 
to great crowds, Protestantism has noth- 
ing but mission churches and _ stations. 
Even Christ Church, which still stands 
in that territory, is but a mission, and the 
Methodists, Baptists and Congregational- 
ists have substantially retired. 

While these changes have been going 
on among church edifices, several congre- 
gations have passed out of existence, and 
no attempt has been made to reproduce 
them elsewhere. Of the churches organ- 
ized during the first half of this century 
several have come to an end, and, if not 
disbanded, are practically dead. This 
appears to be the case with Brattle 
Square, the Bulfinch Street Universalist, 
the Thirteenth Congregational Church 
(Unitarian), the New North Church 
(Unitarian), Charles Street Baptist, the 
Bowdoin Street Congregational, Salem 
Street Congregational, Grace Church 
(Episcopal), First Universalist and a few 
others that, in their day, had power and 
influence. 

The Evangelical Ministers’ Association 
held its regular quarterly meeting on 
Monday the 19th instant, in Wesleyan 
Hail, Rev. A. McKeown presiding. ‘The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Rev. Franklin Johnson, D. D.; Executive 
Committee, Rev. A. H. Plumb, Rev. 
Wm. R. Clark, Rev. C. B. Crane, Rev. 
W. H. Sybrandt, Rev. David McFall, 
Rev. Mr. Gray, and Rev. Cyrus Cunning- 
ham. Rev. Will C. Wood, the secre- 
tary, presented a report from a committee 
of seven previously appointed to consider 
the Sunday laws. ‘The report set forth 
seven points that the committee deemed 
it just, wise and humane to insist on in 
the enforcement of Sunday laws, as fol- 
lows: First, the absolute legal right of 
every employee to absolute rest on the 
Lord’s day; second, the stopping of all 
Sunday trains (freight, regular passenger 
or excursion), except one through passen- 
ger train on long lines; third, the stop- 
ping of all Sunday papers, magazines or 
other periodicals and their sale on Sun- 
day; fourth, the stopping the sale of all 
merchandise, except medicines, and milk, 
meat, etc., before 9 a. M.; fifth, the stop- 
ping of Sunday evening entertainments, 
except concerts of sacred music; sixth, 
the stopping of all games of ball and 
other sports in the streets of the cities or 
the fields of the country; seventh, stop- 
ping the sale of intoxicating liquors. Af- 
ter discussion, the report was adopted. 

The annual minntes of the Congrega- 
tioral Churches in Massachusetts, cov- 
ering the year 1878, have just been issued 
and show the following statistics: The 
churches number 528; of which 282 have 
pasiors, 180 have acting pastors and 66 
have neither, including 11 otherwise sup- 
pliel. Of ministers there are 655; of 
whan 286 are pastors, 174 are acting 
pastors and 195 ‘‘ others.’’ The latter 
list does not include resident ministers 
whe are not members of local associations, 
nor members of associations here, who 
liveout of the State; 21 ministers died 
durng the year, of whom eighteen were 
without charge. The average age of 
these ministers was nearly seventy-two 
yeas; a fact worthy the attention of life 
insurance companies and of young men 
who have the question of life before them. 
The total of church members reported is 
91,787, of whom 29,212 are males and 
14,%64 non-resident. The additions were 
2,421 by profession and 1,869 by letter; 
total 4,200; the removals by death, 
1,401, by dismission, 1,667; and by dis- 
ciplue, 116; a total of 3,186; showing a 
gain of 1,014. The baptisms were: 
adut, 1,232; and infant, 954. 

Ii the vestry of the Mt. Vernon Street 
Church, Dr. Herrick’s, aschool has been 
organized for teaching the Chinese how 
to rad aud write. It has been in oper- 
atio about a year, and was started by 
the benevolent enterprise of Miss H. Car- 
ter. The school is held on Sundays from 
2 to4 p. M., at the close of which there 
is devotional singing. Each pupil has a 
teacler; Christian and kind hearted 
ladies volunteering for this purpose. The 
schoel on week days is held in the even- 
ing. ‘There are some fifty scholars in at- 
tendince, and the pupils are generally 
fount to be very tractable and attentive 
in tleir studies. Occasionally there is 
one vith his queue cut off, but the ma- 
jority still adhere to their national cus- 
tom of dressing their hair. The school is 
certdnly doing a good work, and reflects 
muci credit upon its originator and her 
assisants. 

A a recent meeting of the Mount Ver- 
non Church the financial committee re- 
ae that the church debt had been re- 

ucel to $11,000 during the past year. 


A strong effort is to be made to cancel 
the whole this year, and three thousand 
dollars were raised with an additional 
thousand guaranteed by the Young Men's 
Association—twelve young men without 
property starting the subscription with 
three hundred dollars. This association 
claims the honor of originating the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of world- 
wide fame. 

Rey. J. V. Hilton, at resent pastor 
of the Maverick Congregational Church, 
East Boston, has received a unanimous 
call from the First Congregational Church 
of Denver, Colorado. He is unques- 
tionably one of the clearest thinkers and 
most accomplished preachers in the coun- 
try, and is in the prime of life, with a fair 
prospect of many years of usefulness to 
come He has been seven years pastor 
of the present church, and is a great fa- 
vorite with all who love good preaching. 
It is not known whether he will accept, 
but the chances are that he will. 

Prof. R. L. Perkins conducts an adult 
Bible class of from fifty to sixty persons 
at the Sabbath-school of Park Street 
Church. Questions are freely asked by 
the members, and the interest is admir- 
ably sustained. Mr. Perkins seems to 
hold his class by his thorough preparation 
of the lesson, and good cheer both in face 
and manner. He uses no book nor les- 
son papers, having studied these carefully 
before coming to the class. The Sunday- 
school has just given $100 to the Salt 
Lake Academy, Utah, of which Dr. 
Withrow, the pastor ot the church, is one 
of the trustees. 

Rey. Asa Bullard received, as a New 
Year’s present from his associates in the 
Congregational Publishing Society, a fine 
London copy of the Sabbath-school 
Teachers’ Bible. As Mr. Bullard has just 
been appointed teacher of an adult Bible 
class in Prospect-street Congregational 
Sabbath-school, this is a very opportune 

ift. 

' The Boston City Missionary Society 
closed its books for the past year and 
found a balance of eighteen cents in the 
treasury. . Every bill is paid. ‘The past 
year has been one of the most successful 
in work in the history of this exgellent 
society, and its friends will no doubt see 
that its treasury is amply replenished for 
the new year’s campaign. 

The combined effort of the parishes of 
the archdiocese of Boston to reduce the 
debt on its cathedral, which has cost thus 
far in the vicinity of $1,500,000, has re- 
sulted in raising about $175,000, of 
which $30,000 comes from the cathedral 
parish proper and the remainder in 
smaller sums from almost every cther 
parish in the archdiocese. The encum- 
brance now remaining on the structure is 
but $75,000, and it is expected that this 
also will be removed within a year or 
two. The plan of operation which has 
worked so successfully was first formulat- 
ed by Alderman Hugh O’Brien, and the 
ideas advanced by him at the first pre- 
liminary meeting of the Fair Committee 
were slightly modified before they were 
approved by the archbishop and the cler- 
gy generally. In addition to the sums 
which they have contributed towards the 
reduction of the cathedral debt many 
parishes have raised by their fairs and by 
other means from $2,000 to $10,000, so 
that the Catholics of this archdiocese 
have given for distinctively church work 
within the past three months at least 
$250,000, and probably $300,000, with- 
out crippling their ordinary work. 

AmMIcUs. 


Women’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


Conducted by a committee: Sarah Edwards 
Henshaw and Kate Kellogg. 


The February Meeting. 


The day was ideal; the place of meet- 
ing was like the day, and thirty-eight 
ladies, appreciating both these things, 
gathered last Wednesday afternoon in the 
pariors of the First church, Oakland, to 
hold the February meeting. 


After the opening exercises the Broussa 
fund was the first thing talked about. It 
amounts so far to $3,238—not enough by 
some $1,700 odd dollars to make up the 
pledged $5,000—‘‘as you will plainly 
see’; and so it would appear that Miss 
Rappleye’s new building is still the 
distance of that sum from actual exist- 
ence. Perhaps it would be, if the Amer- 
ican Board had not come to the rescue in 
the shape of a letter from Dr. Clark with 
this offer: It is proposed that the money 
for the school be advanced at Boston, and 
the building commenced at once. It is 
urged and insisted, indeed, that it is for 
the best to put the building up immedi- 
ately. The money that we have so far, 
is to be placed at interest until called for, 
and the amount still needed is to be made 
up as soon as possible. In the meantime 
our much-hoped-for and greatly desired 
school building will really begin to be. 
Word has already been sent to Constan- 
tinople, and the matter will be pressed 
and hastened there with all zeal. It seems 
too good to betrue. If we could only be 
there when ground is first broken, and 
have a ceremony and grand celebration! 
We can be glad and‘thankful at home, 
however, and there is little doubt of a 


celebration being made, to that extent at 


least. Earnest prayer was offered for 
Miss Rappleye and her work. 

A little hanging for a bracket had come 
to the hands of our President from one of 
Miss Rappleye’s pupils. It was the little 
girl’s own work. She is very poor, and 
the lambrequin was to be sold for her 
benefit. Two dollars were given for it— 
a sum which will probably seem quite 
fabulously large to a Turkish maiden, 
and be the means of providing her with 
many necessary comforts. When, too, 
one counts in the happiness and satisfae- 
tion which will doubtless be taken in the 
history of this comparatively trifling 
transaction by the small foreign party to 
it, the affair becomes really significant 
and important. The interest shown in 
her handiwork by those who love the 
Lord, cannot but exert at least a remote 
influence upon the opinions and prejudices 
of her friends. 

It reminds us, in a round-about way, 
of a pertinent little anecdote recently re- 
lated by the ‘‘Congregationalist’’ of the 
newsboy who, with several comrades, was 
treated to coffee and rolls by a kindly 
disposed, and perhaps a Christian, gen- 
tleman. 

‘Say mister,” asked the boy with an 
ample supply of food before him, ‘‘ do 
you keep a church?’ It is not a bad 
thing when generous and thoughtful acts 
become synonymous in the eyes of some 
people with ‘‘ keeping a church.’’ 

Prayer for Miss Starkweather and her 
dear work was offered, and also for Mrs. 
Watkins. Perhaps we do not fully real- 
ize the importance of such supplication. 
There are, there must be, many trials in 
the life of a missionary. We cannot al- 
ways wholly comprehend their force and 
bitterness. But the Lord knows all 
things; and what we ask with dim de- 
sire and half intellizent insight for those 
we love he answers strongly, because he 
hears our cry. 

These impressive petitions were fol- 
lowed by the reading of a lovely poem by 
Mrs. Schauffler of Austria. We append 
it to this report for its own sake, as well 
as by special request. It was originally 
read at the annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Board held at Springfield, Mass., 
Jan. 13-14 of this year. ‘The occasion 
was one of unusual interest, being 
marked by great enthusiasm and a large 
attendance. The church which holds 
about 1,400 people was full at most of 
the sessions. The report of the Home 
Secretary, Miss Abbie B. Child showed 
the extent of the work that is being ac- 
complished. The Board has now 870 
auxiliaries, and 560 mission circles. The 
circulation of ‘‘ Life and Light ” has been 
increased during the past year by 1,100 
new subscribers. | 

Papers of absorbing interest were read 
by Miss E. K. Ogden of the Mahratta 
mission, and Mrs. E. N. Barnes of Bos- 
ton. At the evening session, a spirited 
address was given by the Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, and also one by Dr. N. 
G. Clark of Boston. 

On Wednesday evening letters were 
read from the Woman’s Board of the In- 
terior and the Pacific, and papers by Mrs. 
S. H. Hayes and Mrs. S. B. Pratt. 

Miss Payson of the Foochow mission, 
China, spoke upon the obstacles in the 
way of missionary efforts, the diffi- 
culties of the language, with its 50,000 
characters, being an important one. 

On Wednesday afternoon there were 
other papers by Miss Child and Mrs, 
Barnes, and an address by Mrs. L. F, 
Mellen of the Zulu mission. Miss Og- 
den spoke again, and the meeting came 
to a close, only too soon. The knowledge 
of these things is surely full of encour- 
agement and interest for us, even though 
we are so far away from them all. Per- 
haps, in time, we of the Pacific Board 
may have a February meeting as large 
and enthusiastic as the one held last Jan- 
uary at Springfield. 

THE WAY OVER. 


If the way seem dark, a little while, 
We can almost see our Father’s smile; 
Almost can we hear Him gently say, 
Walk here my cl.ild—this is the way, 
This end, I know, is dark as night, 
But the other opens into the light, 


If the way seem long, a little while, 

We are getting nearer every mile, 
Nearer to home, to Heaven, to rest, 
Nearer to Him, whom we love best; 
The road does not longer stretch away, 
Than out of the darkness, into the day. 


If the way seem lonely, a little while, 
Apart from thos: wh» could once beguile 
The longest hours, the weariest way, 
The loneliest night, or the busiest day, 
Be patient a little—’twill not be long, 
Then—out of the silence—into the song. 


If the way seem hard, a little while, 

The trials and pains and cares that pile 
One on another—mountains high, 
Cannot stay our foot, nor dim our eye, 
The pilgrim staff this side we lay down, 
To take, on the other, our waiting crown. 


If the way seem hidden, a little while, 
Trusted ones fail us, and foes revile, 

The erring, and fallen, our paths surround, 
Darkness and dangers and sins abound, 
Think how the burdened heart will rest, 
Leaving the sinful—joining the blest. 


If, on our journey, from night to day, 

The mile-stone hinder or light our way, 

In dangers many or few, we roam, ; 

Or dusty we reach our Heavenly Home, 
Naught on the road is too hard to bear, 

If it prove for our souls the way over thea. 


The travel to Arizona is becoming 
heavy, and the trade between Los An- 


geles and that territory is increasing rap- 


idly. 
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Number One. 


BY MISS 8. 8. DOUGHTY. 


‘**Take care of No. one,’ that is my 
motto, gentlemen,” said Mr. Markham, 
and as he spoke he buttoned his coat 
tightly about him as if he thought that 
his act would be convincing proof to his 
auditors that he intended to act up to the 
sentiment he had just expressed. 

“But, surely, we are commanded to 
help one another,’’ wasthe reply. ‘‘We 
should do as we would be done by.” 

“Exactly! I agree to the last proposi- 
tion. If my barn should burn down, I 
should not wish to have the neighbors 
share the expense of having it rebuilt.’’ 


‘*Certainly not, because you have com- 
portivey’ ample means, and could easily 
ave it rebuilt yourself. But you may 
be placed in a situation when help from 
another will be very necessary to you.” 

‘*Possibly; but I have never yet found 
itso. I believe every one can take care 
of himself if he has the disposition to do 
so—I must beg you to excuse me, gen- 
tlemen, it is time that I was on my way 
to the city.”’ 

The disappointed visitors took leave, 
and Mr. Markham returned to the com- 
fortable apartment where his wife and 
children were awaiting him. 

“It was early for callers,’ remarked 
Mrs. Markham. ‘‘Who were they, my 
dear ?”’ 

‘*Two gentlemen, who are trying to get 
up a subscription to rebuild Mr. Lawson’s 
barn, which was burned three or four 
months since, just before we moved here.” 

‘‘Mr. Lawson! Is he our next neigh- 
bor?” 

‘‘Yes; you can see his house from the 
window—that small, old-fashioned farm- 
house. The barn stood on the other side 
of the road, and was really quite a good 
building. It was a great loss to him, 
though there was some insurance. ’”’ 

‘‘How much did you give, Harry ?” 

‘Nothing at all. It was a great piece 
of assurance to come tome. We have 
not lived in town more than three months, 
and I hardly know Mr. Lawson by sight. 
What possible claim has he on me for as- 
sistance? Besides, I always stick to my 
motto, ‘look out for number one.’ ”’ 

‘‘We are all members of one great 
family, Henry.”’ 

**Yes—perhaps so,’’ was the half-re- 
fuctant admission; ‘‘but I have no time 
to think about it now. Good-morning to 
you all!” 

What changes will take place in one 
short day! In the morning all may be 
calm and bright, and ere nightfall the 
wildest storm is sometimes raging. 

A dark shadow had fallen over Mr. 
Markham’s household, during his cus- 
tomary absence, on the day of our story. 
Little Julia—Miss Pert, as her father had 
ealled her in the morning—had been taken 
suddenly ill, and her symptoms seemed 
so alarming that the mother was anxious- 
Rf awaiting the arrival of her husband, 
t 
to 


at she might consult with him in regard 

sending for a physician. 

‘*Certainly; I will go for Dr. Merrill at 
once,’ said Mr. Markham, as he bent 
fondly over the little sufferer, who was 
in a burning fever, and tossing restlessly 
upon her pillow. 

‘*Here is the candy she asked for,’’ he 
added, in a lower tone, as he handed his 
wife a small parcel. ‘‘but it will be better 
not to offer it to her now.’’ 

‘She would not take it,” replied the 
mother, her eyes filling with tears. ‘‘She 
scarcely notices anything, and, indeed, I 
do not think she is fully conscious of what 
is passing around her.’’ 

‘‘And what does the doctor say is 
ailing, Miss Julia, sir?’’ asked Bessie, the 
maid of all work, as Mr. Markham came 
into the kitchen, soon after the doctor had 
made his visit. 

‘Scarlet fever of the very worst de- 
scription,’ was the desponding reply. 
**Mrs. Markham cannot leave her for an 
instant, Bessie, and we shall depend upon 
you to see that everything is attended to 
about the house; and please keep Robbie 
from the sick-room as much as possible. 
Poor little fellow! I fear we shall not be 
able to prevent his taking the disease.’’ 

‘‘Indade, an’ I am very sorry for ye, 
sir, but I must be after laving. My 
month was up yesterday.” 

‘But, surely, Bessie,’”’ exclaimed the 
indignant gentleman, ‘‘you would not be 
so selfish as to leave us, now that we are 
in such trouble ?”’ 

**It is not cruel and selfish that I am, 
sir. | am very sorry for ye all, but, in- 
dade an’ I am afraid of the fever. I 
must leave this very evening.”’ 

Exxpostulation, persuasion and bribery 
were alike useless. Bessie’s only reply 
to Mr. Markham’s remonstrances was 
that she ‘‘must take care of herself.’’ 


‘This is looking out for number one 
with a vengeance,” muttered the discom- 
fited master, as he turned reluctantly from 
the kitchen and went to tell his wife of 
the new misfortune. 

‘“‘We must make the best of it,” re- 
marked Mrs. Markham.. ‘‘We can get 
along very well to-night, and to-morrow 
I will send for Mrs. Bates, who some- 


for a day or two, until we can\find some- 
body to take Bessie’s place. I should 
not like to have a stranger in my house 
just now. Perhaps Dr. Merrill knows of 
some suitable person.” 

_ Morning brought no relief, either to the 
sick child or the anxious parents. The 
fearful disease was making rapid progress, 
and it was evident that the case was an 
extremely critical one. 

Weary with watching and anxiety, 
Mrs. Markham sent, at an early hour, for 
Mrs. Bates; but received for answer that 
shecould not think of coming where there 
was scarlet fever, and would not even be 
willing to have the clothes brought to the 
house, lest her own little girl should take 
the disease. 

‘*What can we do, Doctor?” asked 
Mr. Markham, as he told Dr. Merrill 
how they were situated. ‘‘Can you tell 


She will help us | 


us of any one who would be willing to 
help us ?”’ 

‘‘T fear it will be a difficult matter to 
getanyone,’’ returnedthe doetor. ‘*Scar- 
let fever has been so fatal of late that it 
is as much dreaded as small-pox. You 
should not have told Bessie the name of 
the disease, Mr. Markham.” 

‘‘T did not suppose any one would be 
so selfish as to go off in that manner, 
when there was sickness in the house,”’ 
replied Mr. Markham, indignantly. 

‘Oh, as to that, people always look 
out for number one,”’ said the doctor, 
good naturedly, and quite unconscious 
that he was treading on delicate ground. 
**T will make inquiries, and see what I 
ean do for you,” he added, and_ took 
leave, promising to see his patient again 
in the course of the day. 

‘**T think he will find some one,’ said 
Mr. Markham, hopefully. ‘‘Everybody 
cannot be afraid of the scarlet fever; and 
to-day I can remain at home without se- 
rious inconvenience, and will do my best 
to help you. What shall I do first ?” 


‘‘You had better stay with Julia, I 
think,” answered Mrs. Markham, a little 
doubtfully, for she had not much confi- 
dence in i. husband’s skill as a nurse, 
and still less in his capacity for being use- 
ful in the kitchen. 

The day wore slowly away The child 
continued very ill, and after doing what 
was absolutely necessary for the comfort 
of the family, the mother returned to the 
sick-room, and devoted herself to the 
sufferer, while Mr. Markham took charge 
of Robbie, who was lonely and fretful 
without his usual playmate. 

The doctor’s second visit brought no 
relief. He shook his head gravely as he 
looked at his patient, and made no direct 
reply to the anxious inquiries of the par- 
ents; atid his efforts to procure help had 
been entirely unsuccessful. 

‘‘And another weary night passed. 
The little girl moaned piteously if her 
mother attempted to leave her, and after 
one or two efforts to take his wife’s place, 
Mr. Markham went to the kitchen to pre- 
pare the breakfast. This was for him no 
easy task, for he was totally inexperienced 
in such matters. 

‘*‘T must do my best,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘I can at least make a cup of tea 
or coffee, and Robbie can have bread and 
milk. But what puzzles me most is to 
know how we are to get along through 
the day. I must go to the city, or my 
business will suffer materially; and yet 
how can I leave my wife and children 
alone ?” 

His reflections were disturbed by a 
knock at the door. 

‘-The milkman, I suppose,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Il wonder how much I am to 
take? Perhaps he knows the usual 
quantity.”’ 

It was not, however, the milkman who 
stood before him, as he opened the door, 
but a pleasant-looking, somewhat elderly 
woman, who, witha Kindly **Good morn- 
ing,’ added: 

‘*This is Mr. Markham, I believe ?” 

The gentleman bowed his assent, and 
she continued: 

‘‘T am your neighbor, Mrs. Lawson, 
Mr. Markham. You must excuse my 
early call, but I have heard from Mrs. 
Bates, who has sometimes washed for 
you, that your little girl is very ill with 
scarlet fever, and knowing how difficult 
it is to get assistance at such times, | 
came to ask you if I can be useful to you 
in any way.” 

‘‘We are, indeed, sadly in need of 
help,” returned Mr. Markham, opening 
the sitting-room door, and cordially in- 
viting the welcome visitor to enter; ‘‘but 
I had not thought of troubling our neigh- 
bors. Our girl left as soon as she heard 
the words ‘scarlet fever,’ and we have 
not been able to find any one to assist us. 
I stayed from business yesterday, and 
helped my wife in the JE heey so that 
she got a little time to attend to house- 
hold matters; but this morning, poor little 
Julia is unwilling to have ke mother 
leave her for a moment.’’ 

**Poor child!’’ said Mrs. Lawson; ‘‘it 
is a dreadful disease! I had it in my 
family a year ago, and a very hard time 
we had; but, thank God, no one was 
taken from us. And now I have taken 
off my bonnet and shawl, and am quite 


ready to begin work, Mr. Markham. 
What shall I do first? Have you had 
breakfast ?” 


‘‘Well, to tell the truth,” was the 
some what confused reply ‘*T was just at- 
tempting to prepare it; but I am certainly 
not much experienced in such matters. ”’ 

‘Of course not. . I will relieve you 
from that duty. This is the kitchen, I 
suppose ?”’ 

And in another moment Mrs. Lawson 
was actively engaged in preparing a sub- 
stantial breakfast, which, with some help 
from Mr. Markham in telling her ‘‘where 
things were kept,’’ was soon ready for 
the table, while a little waiter stood neat- 
ly arranged for taking a tempting morning 
meal to the weary mother, who was still 
watching by the sick-bed. 

‘‘Mrs. Markham -will feel better for 
taking a cup of coffee and a bit of toast. 
Will you take it to her, sir?” said the 
kindly neighbor, ‘‘and I will. have all 
ready for you and the little man when 
you come down.”’ 

As she spoke, she stooped to give little 
Robbie, who had been attentively watch- 
ing her, a kiss, and carefully lifting him 
into his high chair, tied on his table apron, 
which she saw hanging ready for the 
parser. and placed his breakfast before 

im 


Mrs. Markham looked up and made a 
sign of silence, as her husband entered 
the room with the waiter. | 

‘She is really sleeping quietly,” she 
whispered, as she came forward to meet 
him, ‘‘and there is moisture upon the 
skin. I do think the symptoms are more 
favorable. Why, Henry!’ she exclaim- 
ed with a glance of surprise at the waiter, 
‘‘what a good cook you are! I had no 
idea that you mt get breakfast so 
nicely.” | 

‘*You are not indebted to me for it,” 
replied her husband, with asmile. ‘‘We 


had a cook of the first quality down- 
stairs, | assure you.’’ 

“*Is it possible? What a relief! Did 
Dr. Merrill send her?’ 


indeed! She came of her “own 
accord. It is our neighbor, Mrs. Lawson. 


She heard of our situation, and came to 
offer her services.’’ 

‘‘And you asked her to get breakfast ? 
Why, Henry!” 

‘It is all right, I assure you, little wife. 
She is just the kindest, most motherly 
sort of woman you ever saw, and takes 
right hold of the first thing she sees needs 
to be done. She said a good cup of 
coffee would do you good, and mee i me 
to take it to you, and then come to my 
own breakfast.” 

‘Go, then, by all means; I am sure 
you need it. But it doesseem so strange 
to be indebted to a strangerin this way,” 
replied Mrs. Markham, with a sigh, as 
she closed the door gently after her hus- 
band, and sat down to refresh herself from 
the little waiter. 

‘*And now, Mr. Markham,”’ said his 
new friend, as he finished his morning 
meal, and expressed his earnest thanks, 
‘if you will trust your family to my care 
for the day; and go to your business as 
usual, I will do my very best to attend 
to them faithfully.’ | 

‘‘But, my dear madam, it seems too 
much to ask of you. We have no claim 
upon you for so much kindness.”’ 

‘*T do not see it in that light. We all 
have claims upon each other for kindness 
and sympathy. I havea daughter at 
home who can attend to the family, so 
you need not hesitate to accept my offer. 
I am very glad to be of use to you.”’ 

Mr. Markham thought of ‘his boasted 
motto, ‘‘Take care of number one,’’ and 
stood rebuked in the presence of his 
friendly neighbor. 

An early visit from the doctor, and an 
assurance that the disease was taking a 
more favorable turn, diffused a more 
cheerful spirit throughout the household. 
Mr. Markham went to his business, and 
Mrs. Lawson, after putting the house in 
order, and~«attending to little Robbie’s 
wants, went, in her motherly way to the 
sick-room, and quietly won her way to 
the hearts of both mother and daughter. 

When Mr. Markham returned in the 
evening, he was surprised to find his wife 
awaiting him at the supper-table, and to 
hear her say that Julia was quite willing 
to have Mrs. Lawson stay with her a part 
of the time. 

‘‘She knows exactly what to do forthe 
poor child far better than I do,” added 
the mother; ‘‘and she is so very kind 
that I feel as if I had known her all my 
life.’’ 

‘*It is a blessing to have her with us, I 
am sure,’ was the reply; ‘‘but it seems 
too much to ask of a neighbor.” 

‘‘T know it does; and I said so to Mrs. 
Lawson, but she says it is a real pleasure 
to her. She is going to watch with Julia 
to-night, and let us sleep; and she has 
told the doctor of a woman who lives two 
or three miles from here, who she thinks 
will be willing to come and stay with us 
until the sickness is over. ‘The doctor 
will see her to-night and bring us word 
in the morning. ”’ 

‘‘That is good news. I hope he will 
be successful. And now for supper. I 
feel very tired, and shall be very thank- 
ful to rest, if I can feel sure that you are 
to be relieved. The last two nights have 
been very trying to both of us.” 

Quiet and refreshing sle p and encour- 
aging accounts from the kind nurse, the 
next morning, had restored the weary 
parents. Dr. Merrill came early withthe 
welcome tidings that a woman, well qual- 
ified for her work, would be there within 
an hour. 

‘‘We are so grateful to you!” said Nrs. 
Markham, as her kind neighbor bade her 
‘‘eood-bye,’’ promising to ‘‘look in again 
by-and-by, after she had seen to her own 
family a little.” 

‘‘] have given up my old motto, my 
dear,” said Mr. Markham to his wife, a he 
returned from accompanying Mrs. Lawson 
to the door. ‘‘I am convinced that it 
will not answer always to ‘look out for 
number one.’ ”’ 

‘Tt will not, indeed, Henry,’’ was the 
earnest reply. ‘‘We are so depenient 
upon each other.” 

A few days of continued anxiety, and 
then all was again cheerfulness and sun- 
shine with the Markhams. Little Julia 
was rapidly recovering, and Robbie 
showed no symptoms of having taker the 
disease. Good help was in the kitcien, 
and the doctor’s carriage was no loiger 
seen standing at the door. 

Mrs. Lawson continued her frieidly 
visits, and being soon on familiar tems, 
told them one day of the handsome sum 
which had been contributed towar¢ re- 
building their barn. 

‘‘The friends who first got up the sub- 
scription thought they should be obiged 
to give it up,” she remarked; ‘‘there were 
so few felt able to help us; but there has 
been a large addition to it lately, and 
although we cannot find from whon it 
came, I am sure we are most heartily 
grateful to him.’’ 

Mrs. Lawson glanced at Mr. Marklam, 
as she said this, and perhaps she had her 
suspicions as to whom the gift came fiom. 

The gentleman said nothing; but, as 
she went on talking with his wife on cher 
subjects, he thought over the evens of 
the last two weeks, and came to thejust 
conclusion that the lesson he had leaned 
was far more valuable than anything that 
money could bestow; and in his heatt he 
resolved that the better motto of ‘Help 
one another” should, in future, tak: the 
— of his old one, ‘‘Take care of 1um- 

r one.” 


They were talking about funerals, and 
one lady said to the other: ‘‘I don’tlike 
to go to funerals.’’ ‘‘You don’t!’ was 
the astonished rejoinder. ‘‘QO, I lile to 
go!’ ‘Like to go! I’m surprisel at 
you.” ‘‘Well,” replied the other, ‘you 
evidently don’t care much for musi}. I 
like to go to funerals to hear the nmusic. 
I think the Dead March of St. Pail is 
one of the greatest efforts of that rreat 
composer!” | 


oF FRAUD. 


To protect the public st imita- 
purchasers of 


CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER 


to see that the word CAPCINE on the label of 
each plaster is correctly spelled, 

BEW ARE of worthless plasters offered under 
similar sounding names. 

Remember the only object the dealer can have 
is that he makes a somewhat larger profit on the 


spurious article. 
SEABURY & JOHNSON. 


E. D. SAWYER. A. E. BALL. 


Sawyer & Ball, 
Law Office, 


No. 502 Montgomery St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


J.S. Phillips & Co. 
BOOKBINDERS, 


Paper Rulers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 


509 Cray 
Near Sansome, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


1G Music, magazines, illustrated works, etc., 
bound in any desired style, and at reasonable 
prices. 


IQ) BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 
Near Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Opposite Mechanics Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than any similar institution onthe Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the public. 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W.J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Du Bief, F.. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F. C. Woodbury, | A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanehip and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
so as to give personal attention to every pupil. 

Its complete system of 


Actual Business Practice, 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu- 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the ‘association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 
America. 

The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can recéive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

- Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,”’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, etc., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 
San Francisco. 
july26-79 


Union Savings Banr. 


CorNER BroaDWway AND NINTH STREETs, 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve F'und, (Dec.,'79) $31,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 
D. Henshaw Ward, Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - 
ice-President 
H.A.PALMER, - - 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 3lst, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 


Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - 68,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - . 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all déposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the first of the month succeeding the Fate of 
deposit. 

Remittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. , 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. tf 


New Book 


| Photograph Albums, 


STO 


AND 


A Large 


Variety of 


Cooking, Parlor, Box and 


Office 
Over 500 Different Kinds to 


Stoves. 
Select from, Including the Oli 


Favorites, 


DIAMOND ROCK 


AND 


SUPERIOR COOK! 


EUREKA, 
MARIPOSA, 
FRANCONIA, 
NEW RIVAL 


) 


Stoves. 


Ranges. 


110 to 118 Battery Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


- CALIFORNIA. 


Manufacturers of the Improved French Ranges. 


H. CG. PARSONS, | 


PRINTER. 


518 Clay St., S. F. 


Orders for job printing promptly attended 
to. 
Newspaper printing made a specialty. 

(Printer of The Pacific.) 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 

To its Natural Vitality and Color. 

Advancing years, 


a sickness, care, disap- 
: pointment, and hered- 


Sewing Machine. 


Saves Muscle, Health, Time and Temper 


‘The Lightest Running Lock-Stitch 


Sewing Machine in the Market. 


It is perfect in every feature, and complete in 
all its details. It embodies all the modern im- 
| provements that are of proved value. 


itary predisposition all 


it to shed prematurely. 
p AyeErR’s Harr Vicor, 
Sagem by long and extensive | 
\ use, has proven thatit 
Stops the falling of the 
AS hair immediately ; oft- 
"en renews the growth, 
and always surely restores its color when faded 
or gray. It stimulates the nutritive Jjorgans to 
healthy activity, and preserves both the hair and 
its beauty. Thus, brashy, weak or sickly hair 
becomes glossy, pliable and strengthened ; lost 
hair regrows with lively expression; falling 
hair is checked and stablished, thin hair thick- 
ens, and faded or gray hairsresume their origin- 
al color. Its operation is sure and harmless. It 
cures dandruff, heals all humors, and keeps the 
the scalp cool, clean and soft—-under which con- 
ditions disease of the scalp are impossible. 

As a dressing for ladies’ hair, the Vicor is 
praised for the grateful and agreeable perfume, 
and valued for its soft lustre and richness of 
tone it imparts. - 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C; AYER & Co , Lowell, Mass. 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. — 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN MEDICINE 


107 Montgomery St. 


Opposite the Occidental. 


BEACH, 


Bookseller and Stationer, 


Has resumed ames with an elegant line 
STANDARD WO Ss, 
Miscellaneous and Juvenile Books. 


5 


Russia and Ivory Goods. 
FINE STATIONERY. 


Special Attention given to Engraving Wed- 
ding and Visiting Cards. Arms, Crests and 
Monograms artistically designed and en- 
graved, Stamping in Colors and Illuminating 
in all its branches. 

With the new store is established the 
Ageucy of D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
and will carry in stock a full line of their 
publications. 

te Old Friends, Patrons and the Public 
invited to call. 


Open Evenings! 


W.E. Jz. Tuos. A. Roprnson. 


“Domestic” Paper Fashions. 


turn the hairgray,and pr RGANT IN DESIGN, 


either of them incline , 


PERFECT IN FIT. 


The most simple and stylish of all the Paper 
Patterns. 


Send for Catalogue to 
J. W. EVANS, 
29 Post street, 


Sp-l2nov-ly Mechanics’ Institute Building. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. Rk. HALL, 


12 TYLER STREET, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Purchasers of Pianos, when buying, should be 
sure to gét one with three strings, and ivory keys 
instead of imitation. 


21jan-3m 


WOODWORTH. SCHELL & CO. 


PIONEER IMPORTERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Established 1852. 


CHURCH and SCHOOL ORGANS 


HARMONIUMS, MELODEONS, ETC. 


Schomacker’s Pianos, Henry F. Miller's 
anos, Grovesteen & Fuller’s Pianos, 
Upright Pianos, Pianos to Rent, 
Pianos Tuned, and Sold on 
Installments. 


Warerooms : 12 Post Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


LYCERJEL Pad, 3x5, with Dry Ink, 25 c#- 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


} Copies 60 from one writing. Sxow 
Watertown, Mass. jan6-6 
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THE PAcIFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CaL, 


The Househald. 


Pastor and People. 
I. Is a Pastor an Officer or a Hireling? 


pY PROFESSOR JOHN P. GULLIVER D.D., 
ANDOVER. 


If a man is chosen by a military com- 
pany to be its captain, and commissioned 
hy the Governor, it is well understood b 
all parties that he is chosen to be a leader 
and commander of that company. 

If another man is chosen by that com- 
pany to be a cook, it is perfectly under- 
stood by all parties that he is to bea 
waiter and servant in the company. 

The position and rights of the two men 
are palpably unlike. The captain is to 
teach; his constituents are to learn. The 
captain is to command; his constituents 
are toobey. The captain is nominated by 
the company, but commissioned by the 
Governor. He draws his authority from 
a higher power, to which alvne he is to 
look for orders. The men who elected 
him, elected him to lead them, not to obey 
them. If he does not lead them well, 
the commissioning power must remove 
him, or rebuke him, orrestrain him. The 
men part with all prerogative when they 
vote for him to be an officer over them. 

The cook, on the other hand, while 
subject to the higher authority of the 
captain, is yet the servant of the men. 
They may order him, criticise him, com- 
plain of him, demand his removal. They 
may treat him as an inferior. ‘Their lan- 
riage and tones and epithets may, prop- 
erly enough, all indicate that they are 
dealing with an underling, an employee, 
as it is smoothly put. That is, the cook 
is a hireling. 

Again, a man may be employed by a 
corporation, an individual, solely for the 
purpose of making money, or for some 
higher purpose, as teaching the young, or 
extinguishing fires, or rescuing wrecked 
sailors, or lecturing on temperance. In 
the first place, it is just that his wages 
should rise and fall with the money value 
of his labor. In the second ease, it is 
equally just that they rise and fall with 

the efficiency and excellence of the serv- 
ice he gives. Itis very evident that a 
coal-miner and a school-teacher in the 
same community should be remunerated 
for their labor on entirely different princi- 
ples. 

The relation of a pastor to his church 
is not precisely parallel to these cases, but, 
ina general way, they illus‘rate a true 
and also a very false and vicious notion 
of the sacred office. 

The prelatical idea of the ministry is 
somewhat of the military type. So the 
Puritans of New England had a concep- 
tion of the dignity and authority of a 
pastor which may have been extravagant, 
and which was certainly uncomfortably 
stiff and rigorous. 

But, in our modern times, the ideas of 
the churches have swung over to the op- 
posite extreme, aftera most injurious and 
evenabsurd fashion. A ministeris not un- 
frequently estimated and paid, not at all 
with reference to his value as a teacher, 
an example, a guide, a pastor, feeding and 
leading his flock, but according to his 
money value to his congregation. If he 
‘‘draws” and brings in a revenue, he may 
be a very mountebank in manner, ora 
novice and ignoramus in doctrine, or even 
shaky in his morals; yet he is entrench- 
ed. Money-bags make an impregnable 
breastwork about his pulpit. 

What is even more common and more 
degrading to the ministry, the people ex- 
pect to lead and command the pastor, and 
repudiate the idea that he is to lead and 
command them. They have not elected 
acaptain, but a cook. His business is 
not to feed them ‘‘with meat convenient 
for them,’’ but to give them such meat 
as they like to eat. And when we con- 
sider that every man, and especially every 
woman, has a taste different from every 
other, and that there is sure to be some 
grand Mogul who considers his own grat- 
ification to be the chief end of church or- 
ganization, and who will keep the whole 
church in a roil unless he can be fed as 
he likes, it becomes evident, not only 
that the office of a ministerial cook is no 
sinecure, but that it becomes an office 
which no man of ability and self-respect, 
not to say of conscience and piety, will 
be willing to assume. 

The turning away of our best young 
scholars, and of the most devoted and 
high-minded of our Christian young men, 
from the sacred profession, has a cause, 
or rather it has several causes. Among 
them, this is one: Our churches choose 
their ministers as hirelings, not as officers. 
—{Christian at Work. 


‘‘I Don’t Like the Minister. 


Perhaps he does not like himself any 
better than you like him. Perhaps he 
may be thoroughly convinced that there 
is need of some change in his make-up. 
But how to bring it about is the question. 
We can not see that your staying away 
from church will improve him. On the 
contrary, it will probably add to his dis- 
couragement. And discouragement is 
not the soil most favorable for the growth 
of excellence. If you would like to see 
your pastor abler, freer, more whole-souled 
and cheery, stand by him. Make him 
feel the stimulus of a warm friendship. 
It will put him upon his best for progress. 
We are at a loss to see how your absence 
for the above reason can improve the 
church. Absenteeism is not a curative. 
It creates many ills, but we do not know 
of its curing any. Least of all does it 
appear how your staying away from 
church and prayer-meeting, because you 
do not like the minister, will help your 
own soul. Christian graces do not flour- 
ish under the deadly nightshade of a 
dominant criticism. There is no further 
view to be taken. How will your con- 
tinued absence from the sanctuary where 
you are convenanted to worship please 
the Master? It is related that for us He 
did some things which were not pleasant. 
Perhaps we may in return do for Him a 
thing even so very hard as to attend 


church, though we do not like the minister. | 


The Falling Stars, Nov. 13, 1833. 


Below is an extract from an article 
written by Henry Dana Ward, published 
in the ‘* Journal of Commerce,” Nov. 15, 
1833: 

‘At the ery, ‘Look out of the win- 
dow ae | gy from a deep sleep, and, 
with wonder, saw the east lighted up with 
the dawn and meteors. The zenith, the 
north, and the west also, showed the 
falling stars, in the very image of one 
thing, and only one, I ever heard of. I 
called to my wife to behold; and, while 
robing, she exclaimed: ‘See how the 
stars fall! I replied, ‘That is the won- 
der!’ and we felt in our hearts that it 
was a sign of the last days; for, truly, 
‘the stars of heaven fell unto the earth, 
even as a fig-tree casteth her untimely 
igs when she is shaken of a mighty 
wind.’ (Rev. vi: 13.) This language of 
the prophet has always been received as 
metaphorical. Yesterday, it was literally 
fulfilled. The ancients understood by 
aster, in Greek, and stella, in Latin, the 
smaller lights in heaven. The refinement 
of modern astronomy has made the dis- 
tinction between stars of heaven and 
meteors of heaven. Therefore, the idea 
of the prophet, as it is expressed in the 
original Greek, was literally fulfilledn the 
phenomenon of yesterday. 

‘‘And how did they fall? Neither 
myself nor one of the family heard any 
report; and were I to hunt through nature 
for a simile, I could not find one so apt 
to illustrate the appearance of the heav- 
ens as that which St. John uses in the 
prophecy before quoted. 

‘The stars fell ‘even as a fig-tree cast- 
eth her untimely figs when she is shaken 
of a mighty wind.’ The falling stars 
did not come as if from several trees 
shaken, but from one.. Those which ap- 
peared in the east fell towards the east; 
those which appeared in the north fell to- 
ward the north; and those which appear- 
ed in the west fell towards the west; and 
those which appeared in the south—for I 
went out of my residence into the park— 
fell towards the south. And they fell 
not as the ripe fruit falls—far from it; 
but they flew. They were cast, like the 
unripe fruit, which at first refuses to 
leave the branch; and when, under a 
violent pressure, it does break its hold, it 
flies swiftly, straight off, descending; and 
in the multitudes falling, some cross the 
track of others, as they are thrown with 
more or less force, but each one falls onits 
own side of the tree. Such was the 
appearance of the phenomenon to the in- 
mates of my house.’’ 

Prof. Olmstead, of Yale College, says: 

“The extent of the shower of 1833 
was such as to cover no inconsiderable 
part of the earth’s surface, from the 
Atlantic on the east to the Pacific on the 
west; and from the northern coast of 
South America to undefined regions 
among the British possessions on the 
north, the exhibition was visible, and 
everywhere presented nearly the same 
appearance.’ 


The Bible for All. 


‘‘Why,’’ asked one, ‘‘are the spiritual 
teachings of the Holy Scriptures involved 
and tangled with so much of the geogra- 
phy of a distant country and with the 
manners of eastern nations?” In reply, 
it may be. said, that this book has been 
attacked on every side, its credibility has 
also been eaitled and God has left on the 
rocks of Palestine, and on the stereotyped 
habits of the Orient, perpetual witnesses of 
histruth. Facts arestubborn things, and, 
as Dean Stanley says, ‘‘geographical 
facts happily the most stubborn of all.’’ 
The Bible always proves the best hand- 
book for the traveler in the Holy Land, 
and the sinking faith of many a disciple 
has been revived as he traversed the 
Syrian fields and noted the correspond- 
ences between the book and the region 
where its great events occurred. Even 
Renan confessed that he found this to be 
a fifth gospel. He says: ‘‘The striking 
accord between the texts and the places, 
the marvelous harmony of the evangelic- 
al picture with the country which served 
as its framework, were to me a revela- 
tion.’ Unbelievers are not eagerly or- 
ganizing expeditions to explore Palestine. 
For one, I would not have the Bible any 
less a book of geology; for when men are 
silent in its defense or praise, the very 
stones cry out. ‘The configuration of the 
Holy Land, its immense variations of 
natural scenery, its vast range of climate, 
tell a wonderful story. In that little 
realm of sacred history, scarcely larger 
than New Hampshire, you will discover 
an epitome of the world. The region 
where the writers of this book lived and 
wrote is no Arabian desert, like that from 
which the Koran came forth; though des- 
erts fringe its eastern and southern bor- 
ders. It reflects the scenery of the en- 
tire globe, and indicates that God’s word 
is to meet the wants of all mankind. 
The Bible is full of the imagery of the 
sea, and is fitted to be the companion of 
those who do business in great waters. 
Cowper's cottager reads it on a quiet 
English shore; and the sailor in the storm 
thinks of Paul on the Mediterranean, and 
of him who calmed the Galilean waves. 
The Bible is full of pastoral imagery, and 
the multitudes who live by tending their 
flocks on Scottish Highlands or western 
prairies find it pre-eminently the shep- 
herd’s book. But the Bible is warm with 
the breath and brilliant with the light of 
theeasternclime. It tells of gardens and 
spices and pomegranates, of roses and 
lilies and jewels and palms. Its imagery 
is oriental in its richness; and is it not the 
book for the teeming millions who dwell 
beneath a tropical sun? But it is also a 
book of mountains and snows and ice. 
The hoar-frost of Lebanon is on it. The 
snowy splendor of Hermon casts a cold 
light on its pages ; and is it not the book 
for the Alpine herdsmen, and even for the 


far-off tribes who watch the unsetting sun 


amid the white and ghastly solitudes of 
the north?—{ Dr. Barrows. 


The great trouble with fessional 
ball-players is to find a pitcher that will 
hold water—only. 


Bright Things. 
A poor man was run over by a city 


omnibus, and the coroner’s jury brought 
in the technical verdict—‘‘stage-struck.” 


‘*The earliest base-burner,’’ according 
to the ‘‘Burlington Hawkeye,” was ‘‘your 
mother’s slipper.” The inventive genius 
of the age hasn’t been able to improve 
much on it either. 

Professor—‘‘Can you multiply con- 
crete numbers together!’’ The class are 
uncertain. Professor—‘‘What will be 
the product of five apples multiplied by 
six potatoes ?’’ Pupil (triumphantly)— 
‘*Hash.”’ 

At the close of the school one day the 
teacher remarked: ‘‘Beckie dear, you 
have been a very good little girl to-day.” 
‘Yes, ‘m, I couldn’t help being good; I 
got a tiff neck,’’ Beckie replied, with per- 
fect seriousness. 

When a certain ignorant justice of the 
peace had his attention called to the par- 
ticular section of the law that flatly con- 
tradicted his decision, he replied that he 
had always disagreed with the revised 
statutes in that particular. 


‘‘Hi, cabby! have you a hot brick in 
your hack?’ ‘‘Yes, boss.” [Enter 
fare.] ‘‘I say, cabby! this hack is as 
cold as Greenland. I thought you said 
you had some hot bricks.” ‘‘So I have; 
they are under my feet out here. G’lang!’’ 


‘‘T say, old fel! you haveu’t got a five- 
franc piece about you that you don’t 
know what to do with, have you?” 
‘*There’s one.’’ ‘‘Thanks. But, hello, 
I say! You know, its bad!” ‘‘You 
asked me for one I didn’t know what to 
do with.”’ 

“If you marry Grace,’’ exclaimed an 
irate father to his son, ‘‘I will cut you off 
without a cent, and you won't have as 
much as a piece of pork to boil in the 
pot.’’ ‘*Well,’’ replied the young man, 
‘*Grace before meat,’’ and he immediate- 
ly went in search of a minister. 


**You can get a bottle or barrel of oil off 
any carpet or woolen stuff by applying 
dry buckwheat plentifully.” We are 
going into the oil business immediately. 
When one can get a barrel of oil at the 
small outlay of a little buckwheat and an 
old piece of carpeting, you may count us 
in. 

A little Oil City girl observed her 
mother measuring cloth by holding it up 
to her nose with one hand and reaching 
out to arm’s length with the other. She 
assumed a thoughtful aspect, and, after 
cogitating a moment, asked: ‘‘How can 
you measure cloth that way? Can you 
smell a yard ?” 


It is related of a well-known merchant 
of a neighboring city that, after making 
his will and leaving a large property to 
trustees for his son, he called the young 
man in, and, after reading the will to 
him, asked if there was any alteration or 
improvement he could suggest. ‘Well, 
father,” said the young gentleman, ‘‘I 
think as things go now-a-days it would 
be rather better for me if you left the 
property to the others and made me the 
trustee. 

Little Franky’s mother was very pious, 
but she was an invalid; and so his 
auntie, who was also pious, looked after 
his religious instruction, and let no occa- 
sion pass to enforce some precept. One 
day Franky suddenly said: ‘‘O, dear! I 
wish had wings.’ ‘This angelic aspira- 
tion was regarded with great joy by the 
two sisters, and they eagerly asked why 
he wished for wings. ‘‘Oh!’’ said 
Franky, ‘‘I’d fly up into the air and take 
Aunt Susan with me; and when I could 
n’t go any higher I’d let her drop.” 


The pastor of one of the London 
churches is notorious for his nervousness. 


On a recent evening, having given out a— 
hymn, he forgot to make an angounc2-— 


ment till the organ was pealing its loudest. 
‘OQ! stop! stop! stop! stop!’ he cried, 
to the great surprise of the congregation. 
The organist pulled up very short. Then, 
with perspiration on his brow, the parson 
turned to the congregation and began: 
‘‘During the singing of this collection, 
the hymn will be devoted to the purchase 
of—” Then he saw his mistake. It was 
too late to mend it. He looked around 
in horror and paused, forgot what he was 
going to say, made a tremendous effort 
to recover his memory, and, failing, cried 
with piteous plaintiveness: ‘‘The purpose 
of what—what—lI told you this morning.” 
The whole congregation burst i1to a loud 
laugh, which no effort could restrain, and 
the remainder of the service was nothing 
better than a ‘‘merry noise.”’ 


If 1 had another life to live and two 
thousands letters to write again, with 
God’s help, I would not hurt the feelings 
of the humblest of all Gods creatures 
honestly trying to do good. He might 
be as big as Daniel Lambert, and I would 
not call him fat and unctuous; he might 
be as lean as Calvin Edson, and I would 
not call him a bag of bones. I would 
count each day lost on which I had not 
made some hearts gladder than they 
were in the morning; on which I had not 
plucked up some thorns, or planted some 
flowers on the path of human life. No 
man can so live without enjoying life. 
Dogs wlll snarl at him, but angels are 
around him. He may never have riches 
or fame, but better than both are friends 
and God.—{Dr. S. I. Prime. 


ANEcDOTE OF Patrick Henry.—W hen 
the celebrated Patrick Henry of Virginia 
was near the close of life, and in feeble 
health, he laid his hand on the Bible, 
and addressed an old friend who was 
with him. ‘‘ Here is a book,” said he, 
‘* worth more than all ever printed; yet 
it is my misfortune never to have rend it 
with proper attention and feeling till 
lately.’ About the same time he wrote 
to his daughter: ‘‘I hear it said that the 
Deists have claimed me. The thought 
gives me more pain than the appellation 
of Tory, for I consider religion of infinite- 
ly higher importance than peiitien, and I 
find much cause to reproach myself that 
I have lived so long and given no decid- 
ed and public fs: of my being a Chris- 


KOHLER & CHASE 
137 POST SF. 


ORGANONLY $100. 


Send for our 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN, 


KOHLER & CHASE ##- Wholesale Agents, 


137 & 139 Post St., San Francisco. 


KOHLER & CHASE A 
137 POST S! SF. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT. 


>> Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. . 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Iztimbper. 
No. 44 Market St. 


(Junction California.) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


Sanitary Plumbing. 


Y METHOD OF PREVENTING THE 
é introduction of SEWER GAS into houses has 
received the endorsement of the most eminent 
medical and scientific men in our city. Remem- 
ber, I guarantee a Cure. 


DAVID BUSH, 
No. 22 Post Street. 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. R. TAYLOR, 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO. 


Importeis and dealers in 


Droggists’ Glassware and Sundries, 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS, 


118 and Mar’et street, aid 
15 and 17 California street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


A MAGNIFICENT FRUIT 
THE JAPANESE PERSIMMON 


- 
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BEVEN BEST VARIETIES—ALL GRAFTED 


Fruit grown at San Rafael, Cal., 10 inches in 
circumference, 
1, 2 and 3 year old trees for sale, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY LOOMIS, 
320 Sansome St. San Francisco. 


THE DEAF HEAR 


PERFECTLY, all Ordinary Conversation, 

ures, Concerts, ete., by New Channels, 
T ugh the Teeth, to the nerves of hearin 
by arecent wonderful scientific invention—TH 


F 


» Forremarkable public tests 
—alisoon the Deaf an b—see 
New York Herald, Sept. 28; Christian Standard, 

laces all 


Sept. 27, ete. It disp Ear-trumpets. 
Size of an Watch, Send for Free pamphlet to 
American one Oo., 287 Vine St., C , Ohia 


__, VJohuson’s Anodyne Liniment will posi- 
tively prevent this terrible disease, and wil] positively 
cure nine cases inten. Information that wil] save many 
lives, sent free by mail. Don’t delay a moment. Pre- 
vention is better than cure. Sold Everywhere. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Maine. 


PEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
The great British remedy. There is un. 
qyuestionably no other remedy so certain 


in its’effect. Asthma, Winter Cough. Broftchitis 
and Disorders of the Throat alike yield to its 
influence. The highest medical testimony states 
that no better cure for these complaints exists 
(now proved by half a century’s experience). 
They contain no opium, morphia, or any violent 
drug. Keating’s Cough Lozenges, prepared by 
Thomas _ eating, Lendon, Britain, are sold by 
all druggists. Agents for the Pacific Coast, 
Redington & Co., and Chas. Langley & Co., San 
Francisco. lnov-3m 


OAKLAND, CAL., Aug. 1, 1879. 
Standard Soap Co.—Gentlemen : 

We have been giving your PHOS- 
PHATE SOAP a pretty fair trial, 
and we like it the t of any soa 
for toilet use that we have foun 
on this Coast. Wehavelittle doubt 
that it will meet with universal 
favor. MRBS. R. JOHNSTON, 

1016 Kirkham-street. 


\ 


_ 


THOMPSON, 


Attorney at Law, 
ROOM 76 MONTGOMERY BLOCK, 
P. O. Box 1919. 
Corner Montgomery and Washington Sts., 8. F. 
OS" Special attention given to insolvency. 


W. M. SEARBY, 


Practical Pharmacist, 
869 Market st., near Fifth, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Prepares all the Modern Elegant Pharma- 
ceutical Elixirs, Fluid Extracts, 
Suppositories, etc., among 

many others the 


Elixir of 


(Sacred Bark—Chittim Tree Bark.) 


The new Pacific Coast remedy for Habitual 
Constipation. It has received the approval of 
all the medical practitioners who have used it, 
and is gaining ground every day. The above 
Elixir is the pleasantest form of administering 
this drug. Price 75 cents a botttle. 


ELIXIR OF 
Calisaya Bark and Iron 


Combining the blood-enriching qualities of 
Iron with the tonic properties of Peruvian Bark. 
As it is not acid, it has none of the inky taste so 
often observed in iron medicines, and is noé¢ in- 
jurious to the teeth. It is a good general Tonic, 
useful where the system is ‘‘run down,’’ and 
especially where there is a deficiency of iron in 
the blood. 


BEEF, IRON AND WINE, 


A MOST EXCELLENT TONIC where a gentle 


stimulant is required, as in extreme debility or | 


prostration. 
NEW REMEDIES 


IMPORTED OR MANUFACTURED AT THE SHORTEST 
NOTICE. 


Prescriptions compounded by competent per. 
sons, with reliable materials, and at moderate 
prices. 


WOODWARD & TAGGART, 


Real Estate Agents, 


AND AUCTIONEERS. 


J. O. ELDRIDGE, Auctioneer. 


460 AND 462 EIGHTH ST., OAKLAND. 


San Francisco Office and Salesroom at H. M. 
Newhall & Co.’s, cor. Sansome and 
Halleck Sts. 


Special attention given to care and appraise- 
ment of real estate. Subdividing of ranches 
into farms, and sale of same at public or private 
sale, in any part of the state. Correspondence 
solictied. 


J. HENDERSON, Jr. 


DEALER IN 


All 


OFARRELL ST. 


Between Stockton and Powell Streets, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Orders by Postal Card promptly attended to. 


Cc. S. WRIGHT. J. A. CAMPBELL, 


N. GRAY. 


N. GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers. 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


Corner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 

Embalming and Preparing 

Bodies for “hipment 


a Specialty. 


Geo. A. LOCKHART. Wo. H. PortTer. 


LOCKHART & PORTER, 


Undertakers, 


16 O’FARRELL ST., 
NEAR MARKET, - - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Especial attention paid to embalming bodies 
and preparing them for shipment. 


W. E. BARNARD & CO., 


Auctioneers and Commis- 
sion Merchants. 


Sales and purchases of every description ef- 
fected, both in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Especial attention given to the sale of real 
Estate, Household Furniture and General Mer- 
chandise. 


San Francisco OFFIcE: 
Cor. Market and Kearny, No. 702. 
OAKLAND OrrFice, 1315 BROADWAY. 


o> Consignments solicited, on which liberal 
advances will be made. 


Commercial 
Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 


Office, 405 California Street, San Francisco. 


Subscribe for the Improved Pacific.’ 


THE DAVIS 


Lock Stitch 
Family Sewing Machine. 


Entirely Different from 
all Others. 


Lightest Running Shuttle Machine 


IN THE WORLD. 


MARK SHELDON 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
130 Post St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA 


ALBERT G. NYE, 
1033 Market St. San Francisco, 


DEALER IN 


Such as 


Passe PARTOUTS, 
Espony BRACKETS, 
PANEL CHROMOS, 
Ferns & GRASSEs, 


Guass SHADES, 
BRACKETs, 
PANEL PAINTINGS, 
SEA Mosses, 


Window Cornices, Fancy Easels, Panels, Pal- 
lettes, Fans, Shells, Ete., 


For Decorating. 
ALSO, 


Elegant Steel Engravings, 


AND NEW PATTERNS OF PICTTRE 
FRAME MOULDINGS. 


C.HERRMANN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


Hals 


3236 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO. 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


Taber, Harker & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND 


Wholesale Grocers 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET. 
Below Front, 


San Francisco. 


P 1jan-79 


W. W.OHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


FAA'S” 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRANCISCO. 


S. FOSTER & CO. 


IMPORTING AND JOBBING 


GROCERS, 


36 California Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


— 


SPECIALTIES: 


J apan, Formosa and Breakfast Teas, 
astern, Smoked and Salt Fish, 
Mackerel, Tongues, Sounds, 

New Orleans and Porto 
Rico Molasses. 
And the celebrated 


Condensed Eggs. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO. 
Importers, Wholesale & Retail 


DEALERS IN 


Pete 


Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, Etc., Etc. 
419 & 421 SAN30ME STREET, 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Fesrvary 11, 1880. 


The Pacitic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, February llth, 18€0. 


For more than two weeks the places 
for the sale of pictures and prints, and 
many of the stationer’s stores have been 
hung around and nearly—we wish we 
could say, neatly—plastered over with 
cheap, gaudy, and grotesque cuts of all 
the varieties of animated nature, strange- 
ly earicatured; now and then ingeniously 
illuminated. Of course when such a dis- 
play is met, we are reminded of Febru- 
ary’s folly, and the abuse of St. Val- 
entine’s day. The time has been when 
the receipt of a valentine sent a glow to 
the face, and a pleasant thrill to the 
heart. That time has fled afar. Now, 
to get a valentine is generally to feel a 
sense of disappointment, a measure of 
contempt, and a mountain of odium. Let 
none who read buy one of these horrible 
pictures, for any purpose. Let the 
whole business be frowned on. Let us 
not go down to the level of clowns and 
buffoons. If we have any wits we can 
surely find ways of amusement and mer- 
riment that are in good taste; neither de- 
grading to ourselves, nor hurtful to oth- 
ers. 


Supervisor Taylor introduced an order 
in the Board on Monday night, requiring 
‘‘all buildings for Chinese laundries to be 
but one story in height, and to have brick 
or stone walls not less than eight and a 
half inches thick, and to be covered with 
a metal roof, and provided with metal 
covered doors and window-shutters. The 
penalty for a violation of the ordinance 
is fixed at a fine of $1,000 or imprison- 
ment in the County Jail for not more 
than six months.” A singular order this, 
most truly, which may be, as the report 
of the meeting says, ‘‘passed to print,’’ but 
which we judge is not likely to be adopt- 
ed by the Board. But why should such 
an order be introduced? A wash house 
was burned, and eleven poor Chinamen, 
stupefied by opium it is said, perished 


in the flames; but no outsiders were 


burned, and very little other property 


was destroyed or injured. But one Pat 
McFadden, last Saturday, in Oakland, 
entered a whisky saloon, and there was 
shooting, and the mother of three little 
ehildren was shot dead in the street by a 
stray bullet. Which was worse — the 
wash house or the whisky saloon? And 
we have more than a thousand such sa- 
loons in this city. Move on the whisky 
saloons.. They are everywhere, and a 
thousand times worse and more danger- 
ous than the wash houses. 


We have a list of the members of the 
Assembly of the territory of Utah, and 
we have undoubted information that of 
the thirty-nine men who assume to be 
law-makers for the loyal citizens of that 
territory, thirty-six are law-breakers— 
that is, they are polygamists; thus prov- 
ing that, if not a majority, yet at least 
the most prominent among them are living 
‘in this felonious relation. How long will 
the United States Government contiuue 
to allow its laws thus shamefully to be 
broken? How long shall this plague- 
spot remain between the Pacific and the 
Atlantic? What a people we pass 
through every time we cross the conti- 
nent, with their vile habits and law- 
breaking customs! And yet, this is U. 
S. territory. Public sentiment needs to 
be roused, and our Government moved to 
action. And above all, let us sympathize 
with and pray for and help our Congre- 
gational church and schools in Utah. 
Let us do what we can to bring pure 
Christian influences to bear upon this 
strangely deluded people. ‘They may be 
and are being reached. Our one Congre- 
grtional church is doing a good work 
there, and so are other sister denomina- 
tions. 


In the January number of Black wood’s 
Magazine is a kindly article, from the 
** Church of England ’’ point of view, on 
the ‘‘ Roman Breviary”; occasioned by 
the publication of an English translation 
(from the Latin) of the Breviary, done by 
the Marquis of Bute, a ‘‘pervert’’ of the 
recent years. In the article the writer 
says that visitors to Roman Catholic ca- 
thedrals on the continent will be disap- 
pointed if they expect to find in the Ro- 
man ritual ‘‘ anything like a congrega- 
tional service. The priest is there saying 
Mass ‘in a tongue not understood by 
the people’; the people are there either 
silently looking on, or engaged as silently 
in following the service, or it may be in 
some office of private devotion. * * 
To offer and pray for the people rather 
than with the people is the office of a 
priest. In truth, the great public office of 
the Roman church is not the united ser- 
vice of prayer and praise: it is the ‘ of- 
fering of the Mass.’ It matters very 
little, says O’Brien’s History of the 
~ Mass, whether the share prayer takes in 
it be little or great, provided everything 


else be duly ordered. And this is their 
apology for still retaining the Latin lan- 
guage, that it is comparatively unimpor- 
tant whether the people join in the services, 
so far as wordsare concerned, or not. The 
authority just quoted, Say,‘ One of the 
most efficacious ways of hearing Mass is 
to watch the actions of the priest at the 
altar with great attention from the be- 
ginning to the end, and look as little at 
the prayer-book as possible. A person 
who could do this without distraction 
would reap incalculable spiritual fruit 
from it, and would, without a doubt, be 
assisted at Mass in the strictist sense of 
the word.’’ This again is the fairest ex- 
planation of the absence of the congrega- 
tional element.”’ Let us never cease to 
be grateful for the Reformation which 
gave the Bible to the people, and gave 
them all the parts of worship in their own 
tongue, and put honor and not contempt 
on the miracle of tongues at the Pentecost. 
Let us pity, and pray for, the Romanists. 


In his late message Mayor Andrus, 
of Oakland, among his ‘‘ suggestions ” 
says: 

‘‘ There is no report from the School 
Department, which is to be regretted. 
The cost of this branch of the public ser- 
vice has been so great and so burdensome 
that the public should be kept informed 
as to every detail. ‘There is a growing 
belief that there must be large reductions 
in the expense of maintaining the public 
schools. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for those who are not connected with 
their management to suggest the precise 
way in which there might be retrench- 
ment. The remedy followed in San 
Francisco must ultimately be applied 
here. School Directors who promise to 
reduce the cost per pupil to $25.00 per 
annum, will most certainly find favor. 
Almost half of the public revenue is ap- 
plied to this purpose, and it is felt that 
equally good results can be accomplished 
with a smaller outlay.” 


It is a compliment to any community 
to inform it that nearly one half of the 
public revenue goes to the support of its 
schools. That is where it ought to go. 
There may be need of reduction in the 
scale of expenditure, but there should be 
no reduction in the amount of money that 
goes for the maintenance of schools. 
Whatever money is taken from schools 
usually finds its way into courts of law; 
and the public get no financial relief from 
the measure. 


The discourse of the Rev. Dr. Willey, 
from which we have quoted a paragraph 
once before, contains also this, near the 
close: 


‘‘It is a solemn truth that I must go 
hence in a little while. I must go as I 
have made myself, by my choices and 
my actions. I cannot go from myself; 
I cannot part from my past. Nor can | 
change that past, or make it different 
from what itis. And as I am, with that 
record, I know I cannot be approved of 
God. I know that when I have known 
the right, I have not loved it, but I have 
loved the contrary, and have done it. 
Nothing can change the fact that has been. 
largely the type of my life. And soon I 
must go hence and meet God in other 
spheres, and how can I meet Him in 

ace? That’s my greatest question. 
Nwo can not walk together unless = 
be agreed. How can I be at peace wit 
him if.I dislike what He loves, and 
crave what he hates ? And yet I know 
that I must soon go hence and meet Him. 
I cannot escape from myself; I cannot es- 
cape from Him. And the great question 
keeps returning, how can I be at peace? 
The Bible offers me an answer. It is a 
reasonable answer. _It is a sufficient an- 
swer. It is a perfectly intelligible an- 
swer. It is an answer honorable to God 
and adequate to my need. The more I 
study this Bible, the more clearly I see 
its harmony w'th all other truth, and feel 
its sufficiency to meet all my wants. It 
tells me how my heart may be changed, 
how my sins may be forgiven, and how I 
may meet God and live with Him forever 
in peace.’’ 


Our friend, and brother editor, at the 
East, thus concludes a column of matter 
on‘* Temperance as Progressive Morality. ’’ 
There may be some suggestions here that 
are worthy of our consideration. 


‘‘Ts it nut wisest and safest, then, to 
concede that Total Abstinence is a ques- 
tion for the statesman (assisted as he de- 
serves to be by the progressive church) 
rather than for the theologian. We can 
then move forward in the middle current 
of secular progress. ‘There we see the 
political and even the moral reforms of 
one period outgrown and superseded in 
the next. More than this, we see the re- 
forms of an older stage of progress fos- 
silize into the stumbling blocks of a 
younger. We see how feudalism, which 
came in as a blessing went out as a curse; 
how despotism, following feudalism, is 
now being pressed to the wall by republi- 
canism. As the world moves on, social 
modes that were at first beneficial—then 
merely permissible—become absolutely 
hurtful. Slavery was at first a reform: 
people were continually at war; prisoners 
were always killed, and sometimes eaten, 
till slavery came in to save the conquered 
from massacre. As society progressed, 
slavery fell back to the place of an evil, 
and finally became a curse. Noticing 
thus, that moral progress depends largely 
on a corresponding social progress, we 
may consistently hold that Total Ab- 
stinence is the present duty of the Ameri- 
can citizen; that perhaps indulgence may 
be still permissible in France; and that it 
was unquestionably proper in the ancient 


world. ‘Thus we escape all discussions | 


about texts and interpretations, and stand 
on the firm ground of plain civil duty. 
Can we stand 4 firmer, or can we get on 
faster, in any other way ?” 


The ‘‘Monitor” last week published 
a sermon by Dr. Talmage, the closing of 
which is as follows: 


‘< Famine in Ireland! Oh, Protestants 
and Catholics of America, I implore you 
that, forgetting all ecclesiastical distinc- 
tions, and with a faith in God so mighty 
it shall disregard even the Orange and 
the Green, that you put your shoulders 
together and your hearts together for the 
relief of famishing Ireland. Merciful 
God, shall it be that with our barns and 
our storehouses crowded with food, we 
shall be heartless and —eerd ? No, 
it shall not be. For as this day I entwine 
the shamrock around the cross, | hear a 
voice louder than the groan of famished 
Ireland—a voice of tears, and blood, and 
sacrifice, exclaiming:—‘I was hungry 
and you gave Me to eat.’”’ 


But the same issue of the ‘‘Monitor’’ 
also has the following: 


Lanauace But True.—In a 
work recently published in England, en- 
titled ‘Pages from the Autograph of a 
Convert to Rome,’ is the following pithy 
statement: ‘Protestantism in all its forms, 
whether Episcopal or not, is but a miser- 
able abortion—and its first promoters 
were monks who broke their vows, kings 
who committed adultery, and a race of 
church land bought courtiers and prelates. 
As with its birth, so with its progress— 
thriving only when it had the power to 
persecute, fading wherever Catholicism 
had free admission—the tool of monarchs 
and the laughing stock of infidels, it denied 
the supremacy of the Pope to succumb to 
the supremacy of kings—it taught rebel- 
lion against Papal authority, and now it 
is only a question of a generation ere it 
fall into the pit never to rise again. 
Catholicism, on the contrary, the more it 
is persecuted, the more it is reviled, 
the more it has thriven; day by day the 
decline of all other creeds » on the 
Catholic Church shining like a sun in the 
heavens—day by day converts, sick of 
the negation called Protestantism, rush 
into her open arms, wondering with blank 
astonishment how it was possible their eyes 
should ever have been blind to the evi- 
dently divine character of the Holy 
Roman Church.’ 

The ‘‘ Monitor” says, ‘‘Plain but true”; 


we say, Coarse language and false, and 
an ungrateful return for the quoted ear- 
nest appeal of the Protestant minister for 
the starving Irish Catholics. We do not 
like to be insulted by those to whom we 
are asked to be generous. 


When suicide comes close to our doors 
we see the evil of it most forcibly; as 
either a crime or a misfortune. Or- 
dinarily it is not a crime, because it is not 
done with malice—with the intent to in- 
jure others, or break any moral law. It 
is commonly done from bad impulse un- 
der mental aberration. The suicidal im- 
pulse is among the first indications of in- 
sanity; and it may be for a time, the on- 
ly indication. The impulse usually comes 
after long continued excitements and 
morbid states of feeling; or as a result of 
diseases of body that prey upon the 
spirits. Within the limits of our obser- 
vation we have found the Chinese the 
most ready to commit suicide, then the 
Germans, then the French, then the 
Americans. Our religion should teach 
the sacredness of human life, even more 
seriously than it does. True, generally 
religious people rarely commit suicide, 
because they are clear of passions, vices, 
and other predisposing causes, and be- 
cause they wish to leave themselves at 
the disposal of a divine Providence, of a 
Father, without whom not a sparrow 


falls. Let a sense of that kind Provi- 
dence abide with us. 


— 


The ‘‘Dublin Nation” ({reland) says: 


‘*One bright and cheering feature in the 
midst of our dire trouble is presented by 
the glorious reception which Messrs. Par- 
nell aud Dillon, the ambassadors of our 
nation, are experiencing in ‘the great 
shelter-land of peoples’— the adopted 
home of millions of our race, free and 
generous America. 


‘‘The great shelter-land of peoples.” 


Yes, that is our reputation in Ireland. 
But some people among us, a large part 
of whom are from Ireland, seem deter- 
mined that America shall be no shelter- 
land for a Chinaman, no matter how de- 
cent and respectable he may be, no matter 
how much he may desire to escape starv- 
ation at home—for people starve in Chi- 
na; thousands there have died of hunger 
and want during the past year; and 
it is supposed that it is as hard for a 


+Chinaman to starve as it is for an Irish- 


man, or any body else. No matter how 
much a Chinaman may wish to enjoy this 
*‘shelter-land of peoples,” he shall not be 
allowed to come; and having come, he 
shall not be permitted to stay. If he 
wishes to engage in any honest business 
—agriculture, mining—that business to 
him shall be taxed beyond endurance. 
His home is declared a nuisance, himself 
a nuisance; and if the law of the land 
interfere, then, according to the reported 
statements of a high official, and the 
oft-repeated cry of the sand-lots, the mob 
will clear him out—‘‘the Chinese must 
go.’ America is free, but not free 
enough to tolerate forever such incendiary 
speeches, or to allow its laws to be over- 


‘ruled by a mob. America is generous; 


she has been generous to the European 
and to the Asiatic—she may have been 
too generous. It is to be hoped not. She 
has prospered, and is prospering to-day 
like no other nation, by opening her doors 
to all nations. And then, the hand of 
God is in it. The nations of the earth 
are flowing together. But America is too 
generous, too aoble, too just, to drive out 
a people who are here by right, by treaty. 
Put yourself in his place. You have not 
been dealt with as you would deal with 
him. The rule of our Master should be 
the rule of all our readers. We cannot 
have any other rule and prosper. Let us 
have no unequal taxation, no law dis- 
criminating in favor of one class to the in- 
jury of another. If a Chinaman must pay 
a $25 license, so let every other who 
would engage in the same business. Any 
other course would be contrary to the 
just laws of the nation and to the law of 


God. 


If one desires to read something that 
makes him shudder, let him through this 
paragraph, the substance of a speech by 
a Russian nihilist, delivered in Switzer- 
land, a year or two ago: 


**] come to announce unto you a new 
gospel, which must penetrate to the very 
ends of the world. * * The old 
world must be destroyed, and replaced 
by anew one. ‘The lie must be stamped 
out, and give way to truth, * * * 
God is nothing but the personification of 
absolute tyranny, and has been invented 
with a view of either frightening or allur- 
ing nine-tenths of the human race into 
submission to the remaining tenth. ‘The 
first lie is God; the second lie is Right. 
* * * And when you have freed 
your minds from the fear of a God, and 


from that childish respect for the fiction 


of Right, then all the remaining chains 
which bind you, and which are called 
science, civilization, property, marriage, 
morality and justice, will snap asunder 
like threads. * Our first work must be 
destruction and annihilation of every- 
thing as it now exists. You must accus- 
tom yourselves to destroy everything, the 
good with the bad; for if but an atom of 
this old world remain, the new will never 
be created. Our mission is only one of 
universal, relentless and terror-striking 
destruction. The object of our organization 
and of our conspiracy, is to concentrate 
all the forces of this world into an invin- 
cible and all-destroying power.’’ 


The Parliament of Great Britain was 
opened on Thursday, Feb. 5th, with the 
(Jueen’s addresses to the Houses of Lords 
and Commons. Speaking to the lower 
house she said: 

‘‘Serious deficiency in the usual crops 
in some parts of Ireland has rendered nec- 
essary special precautions on the part of 
my Government to guard against the ca- 
lamities with which these districts are 
threatened. With this view. they have 
called upon the authorities charged with 
the duty of administering relief to make 
ample preparation for the distribution of 
food and fuel, shou!d such a step become 
necessary; and they have also stimulated 
the employment of labor by advances, on 
terms more liberal than those preseribed 
by existing laws.” 

The Queen referred to certain measures 
to be considered, and concluded with: 
‘‘] trust that the blessing of Almighty 
God will attend and direct your labors.” 
To us here in America who are not ac- 
customed to the holding by a woman 
of the highest official station in the land, 
the speech of the Queen, when she speaks 
of ‘‘my Parliament,’’ ‘‘my envoy,’ ‘“‘my 
troops,’’ ‘‘my Government,” etc., sounds 
singularly. But the proud Britons seem to 
enjoy the rule of their Queen. They do 
not rebel when a woman explains the 
condition of things, and tells them what 
ought to be done. ' And truly, Victoria 
is a noble woman, and well has she filled 
her high position. Long may she live, 
and wisely may she continue to reign. 
She is very highly regarded in America 
as well as in Great Britain. But it is 
very doubtful if we shall soon be willing 
to promote a woman to the highest office 
in our country, though much and well 
she rules us in our homes, and though so 
well Queen Victoria presides in the coun- 
cil of her mighty nation. Brother Jona- 
than is very independent, very tenacious 
of his rights—in some respects even more 
so than Johnny Bull. But aside from 
the Queen and other ladies of high de- 
gree, it is quite certain that the women of 
the United States now occupy a higher 
position, and are more honored, than the 
women of Great Britain or of any other 
country. The step is long from the 
Queen to the humble, untitled woman of 
her realm; the step is short from Lady 
Hayes in the White House to the plain- 
est, humblest woman in the land. That 
humble woman may be the wife of a 
President before she dies. The women 
of America, as a class, now occupy a high 
position—none higher. Let us thank God 
that we do not have the distinctions of 
rank that prevail in other lands, but that 
all over our land such multitudes of wo- 
men are so highly respected, and that 
they are so quietly exerting such exten- 
sive and healthful influences for the sal- 
vation of the world. 


The New York ‘‘Herald’”’ has opened 
a subscription for Irish relief, heading it 
with the sum of $100,000. 


An Extract from a Sermon by Rev. W. 
E. Ijams. 


‘‘T want my friends to inspire me,” 
said Themistocles; ‘‘the trophies of Mil- 
tiades will not suffer me to sleep.” 

‘“‘T want my friends to provoke me.”’ 
That is Paul’s word. 
another to love and good works.’’ 

An intellectual man ‘‘provokes” all 
around him. He puts them upon their 
best, arouses every faculty, suffers no 
power to go to sleep, permits no stagna- 
tion. So a spiritual man is uplifting. 
He makes one ashamed of all that is pet- 
ty. This world, with its noisy ambitions, 
shrivels into insignificance when we viv- 
idly see how Jesus lived and triumphed 
without gold or pleasure or rank or social 
recognition or political power. 

Are the good all dead? No. Is there 
no more virtue on earth? Yes. Never 
was there so much virtue as now, and 
never before did men so clearly see the 
very foundation of morality. The world 
is growing better, not worse. Joseph of 
old has been applauded for running away 
from a temptation. Are the Josephs all 
dead? Is his race extinct? I think not. 
I know a San Francisco gentleman, who, 
when an emotional child once, in a mo- 
ment of weakness, expressed an nnmaid- 
enly thought, replied to her substantially 
thus: ‘‘My child, you are not yourself 
now. Let us pray together.’’ And pray 
they did, then and there. Kneeling, he 
called on the pure and pitying Father for 
help and strength; and help came. The 
storm of passion was over, and there 
was a great calm. Prayer hushed the 
tumult of nature, and gave soul a com- 
plete victory over sense. I think prayer 
is at all times compatible with true love. 
Your love is holy if you can pray while 
you love. Says Coleridge, in the ‘‘An- 
cient Mariner’’: 


‘‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.’’ 


It is worse to tempt another than to sin 
alone, for your wepentance cannot undo 
the deed of another, or save the other 
soul. No love is holy unless you can lay 
your head on the breast of one beloved, 
and look up and say: ‘‘Father, I thank 
thee that thou hast at last taught me 
what true love is. God is love.” With- 
out such affection, marriage is no sacra- 
ment. ‘The love that will not let us pray 
is false, is guilty. Goethe understood 
this, as in ‘‘Faust’’ he makes Margaret 
say: ‘‘When Mephistopheles is near I 
cannot pray.”’ You may well suspect 
your love if you cannot go and tell the 


Lord all about it. 


Help and “Snap.” 


Do we do enough to help young men 
into the ministry? A great deal has 
been said on the idea that a young man 
who is fit for the calling will pay his own 
way. So much has been said in that 
vein that the hearts of many are cold on 
this subject. Do fathers and mothers 
say of their children, ‘‘If they have any 
force in them they will educate them- 
selves?” No. If their parents are able, 
they will help their children. Help often 
gives force. When we want to excuse 
ourselves for not rendering assistance, it 
is convenient to be told that assistance 
takes the ‘‘snap” out of a youth. ‘‘The 
eagle pushes the eaglets out of the nest, 
and makes them shift for themselves; the 
smartest men are the men who have been 
thrown on their own resources.” No 
doubt there is truth on this side. But 
it is not the whole truth. Encourage 
ment, aid, sympathy—these things, also, 
generate force. Consult your own ex- 
perience, and see. If you have fought 
your own way, look back and inquire if, 
at some point on the line, a donation or a 
loan, or some other favor from somebody, 
did not give you a needed impulse? It 
is so with young men in our churches. 
Their danger of being coddied and made 
weak by help is not near so great as the 
peril that they will lose heart from lack 
of sympathy and material support. Two 
out of five of all the foreign missionaries 


of the American Board were helped by 
the American Education Society. Have 
they not had force? The men who are 
toiling in Home Missionary fields were 
generally young men who needed and 
received money from benevolent friends, 
else they could never have been able to 
reach this work. 

Are we helping our young men to en- 
ter on the sacred calling ? Would it not 
be well this very month to take up a col- 
lection for the seminary? Could you not 
make provision for the support of one 
student ? Has it ever occurred to you 
to give a scholarship to the seminary? 


Lord Longford proposes as a remedy 
for Irish distress, universal abstinence 
from whisky, the amount thus saved to 
be applied in mitigating his countrymen’s 
destitution. ‘‘If all classes,” he says, 
‘for individuals, without waiting for 
others, would spend on relieving the 
wants of poorer neighbors, to their own 
credit, what they now spend on whisky 
to their own destruction, it would be less 
necessary to make frantic appeals to the 
Government, or ‘the Mediealae or public 
charity. ‘Temperance is its own govern- 
ment, its own landlords, ‘its own Board 
of Works.”’ 


“Provoke one | southern California. 


Wome Missionary Col. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Office: No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San Franciseo. 


$< Superintendent Warren is jp 
Until the 13th he 
‘can be addressed at Riverside; until the 
16th, at San Bernardino. 


Schools in Utah. 


BY REY. WALTER M. BARROWS, SALT LALE 
CITY. 


In my last letter I referred to a visit | 
had just made to Park City, and to the 
interest awakened in a prospective schoo! 
enterprise. This school is now an es- 
tablished fact. Miss L. M. Lawson, of 
Chesterfield, lll., and Miss C. B. Jewett, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., are the teachers. 
They have gathered around them already 
about ninety pupils, nearly half of them 
Mormon children. The rest are Catholics 
and Protestants. In connection with the 
day-school they carry on a flourishing 
Sunday-school. Colonel Ferry, brother 
of Senator Ferry of Michigan, has been 
elected superintendent of this school. 

They now look to the American Home 
Missionary Society for a minister. Are 
you able to respond to this appeal ? There 
is no church or preacher in Park City, a 
town of 600 inhabitants, and rapidly 
growing. It has just been connected by 
telegraph to Salt Lake City, and next 
spring will be connected by rail. It is 
destined tu be the Virginia City of Utah. 
I feel sure that will give us a lot 
for a church, and I think that within a 
year money enough to build can be raised 
on the ground. In the meantime the 
school-house can be used for Sunday ser- 
vice; or we could utilize a dance hall that 
is centrally located. I am glad also to 
state that we have opened a school at 
West Jordan, with Miss L. Morgan, of 
Ohio, as teacher. 

Since last writing, I have visited sev- 
eral other Mormon towns, and, without 
exception, | have found many apostates 
and lukewarm Mormons ready to unite 
in any movement that had for its object 
the enlightenment of the people and the 
weakening power of the ruling hierarchy. 

At Farmington I lectured to a crowded 
house, a majority of the audience being 
Mormons. I spoke very plainly on the 
subject of education, severely condemn- 
ing the policy of those who would spend 
millions of dollars of the people’s money 
in building granite temples, in which to 
perform abominable secret rites, like 
polygamous marriages, and then have 
little or nothing left for schools. When 
I got through a man came up to me and 
said: ‘‘ Two years ago you would not 
have dared to talk in that way.” That 
I could do it in safety, is in itself a sign 
of progress. Seven united with\our Salt 
Lake City church at the last communion, 
one a convert from Mormonism. Our 
congregations were never so large as they 
are at present.—| Home Missionary. 


If there is a place in this country where 
the simple polity of our churches can be 
appreciated, it is in priest-ridden Utah. 


— 


Recerpts.—The receipts for the past 
week by the Financial Agent of the 
American Home Missionary Society have 
been: 
Feb. 3—Eureka Cong. church, - $4 00 

4—San Francisco —O. W. 


Merriam, ~ 


160 00 
9I—Oakland—Plymouth Av- 
enue church, - - 1200 


Religious Intelligence. 
Calitornia. 


There will be an opening service in the 
new chapel of Plymouth church on Post 
street, next Sunday evening, at 74 o’clock. 


Rev. W. C. Pond presented the sub- 
ject at the Clubon Monday. The subject 
was, ‘*The best method of conducting re- 
vival meetings in city churches.” The 
discussion was a profitable one. Dr. 
Briggs of the M. E. church was present 
and participated in the discussion. 
‘‘What the age demands of the Chris- 
tian religion” will be the subject next 
Monday. Rev. E. F. Walker will open 
it. 


We are glad to state that Dr. Stone 
has recovered from his recent illness, and 
was able to officiate last Sabbath. 


The services last Sabbath in this city 
and Oakland, as far as reported at the 
Club, were fully up to the average. 
Rev. Dr. Stone at the First church 

reached onthe words, ‘‘Not my will, 

ut thine, be done.’”’ ‘The sermon was 
spoken of, by one who heard it, as a very 

recious one. Dr. O. C. Thompson of 

etroit officiated at the Plymouth church 
in the morning, preaching on ‘‘The prom- 
ised aid of Christ to those that seek it.’’ 
The audience was large. 


Rev. J. Hooper of Martinez preached 
at Chase St. an. Oakland, on ‘‘The 
reasonableness of prayer, and the import- 
ance of mutual prayer.” Rev. J.T. Wills 
exchanged pulpits with Rev. J. Hooper, 
and preached sermons on the subjects 
‘‘Christians the light of the world,” and 
‘‘Paul’s conversion as an example of 
God’s merey and grace.’’ 

_ Good reports are received from Mar- 
tinez. Large congregations; good Sun- 
day-school; work encouraging and hope- 
ful; Brother Hooper doing faithful and 
acceptable work. 


A friend writes from Paradise that he 
not only likes Tue Paciric, but is going 
to work heartily for it, and we may ex- 
ne oe an increase in its circulation at 

ise and Cherokee. 


Rev. E. F. Dinsmore of Rio Vista is 
doing full and successful pastoral work, 
as the following bi-monthly report will 
show. reached sixteen times; conduct- 
ed four funeral services; baptized one 
adult and three children; held nine prayer- 


meetings with an average attendance of 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, Cat, 


twenty; made one hundred and seven 

storal calls; secured one new subscriber 
to THE Paciric; organized a Bible class; 
received by letter, one; received on pro- 
fession, one; dismissed by letter, two; 
died, one. 

Two additions to the church at Chero- 
kee are reported. 

Rev. Dr. R. G. Jones of Petaluma is 
doing good work, as the following extract 
from a recent letter will show: ‘‘1 preach- 
ed every night last week on the letters to 
the seven churches in Asia. The same 
subjects will be continued this week. To 
have more room we will have the meet- 
ings this week in the church. The feel- 
ing seems to be deepening and widening 
in all the churches here. 'WWecommenced 
our subscription for Home Missions this 
morning and hope to make a good sum.”’ 


The California Bible Society supplied, 
during the past month, 1,551 families and 
3,040 persons, besides sixty-five mission 
Sunday-schools and humane and criminal 
institutions, with the Scriptures. The fiscal 
year of the society will close on March 
ist, and a very urgent appeal for funds 
has been sent out to the churches of Cal- 
ifornia. It is hoped that a response will 
be received from all those whe have not 

et responded, so that the society may 

have funds to carry on its great and im- 

rtant work. Contributions can be sent 
to Rev. John Thompson, District Super- 
imtendent, 1352 Franklin St., Oakland. 


COUNCIL AT CLAYTON, 


The church at Clayton having declined 
to grant a letter of dismission and recom- 
mendation to Rev. L. H. Meade, its re- 
cent pastor, a mutual counsel assembled 
in the church, February 3d, at 7 o0’clock 
p. M., and continued in session till 2 a. 
u., February 4th. The churches in Be- 
nicia, Antioch, Suisun, with the First and 
Plymouth Avenue churches in Oakland, 
were represented. The following result 
was unanimously adopted, and its publi- 
cation voted jn THE Pacrric. The coun- 
cil, having listened to the reasons assigned 
- by the church why they are constrained 
to withhold a letter: of dismission and 
commendation of Rev. L. H, Meade to 
the church in Chico, and to the reply 
made by Brother Meade to the charges 
brought against him, find the case com- 
plicated with no little difficulty. A state 
of feeling has sprung up in reference to 
the matter which renders advice regard- 
ing the question before us far from easy. 
This feeling has led many members of the 
church to multiply grounds of accusation 
and to exaggerate the failings of Brother 
Meade, and to attribute motives which 
can be known only to the all-seeing Judge. 
At the same time, it would appear that 
their recent pastor has exposed himself, 
by his manner of speech and life to seri- 
ous misconstruction. A wide charity 
would, indeed, exonerate him from inten- 
tional untruth. But it is not strange that 
some want of confidence in his discretion 
and some suspicion of his good faith 
should be engendered in some minds. 
But we are to consider these points: (1.) 
That the letter, it has been admitted, 
would not have been denied, had it been 
asked at the close of his pastorate five 
months ago. (2.) That no higher stand- 
ard of character is intended in granting a 
letter to him than would be intended in 
the case of any other private member. 
(3.) That a church letter only testifies 
that, in the judgment of charity, the 
bearer rests penitently on the common 
Savior of us all and means to follow him. 
(4.) That Brother Meade has acknowl- 
edged his errors and craved forgiveness 
in respect to any conduct which may have 
been wrong. Without deciding, there- 
fore, the question as to the right of the 
church to withhold the letter, we ear- 
nestly wish that the church, in the exer- 
cise of the spirit of alarge charity and in 
view of the facts now stated, could see 
the way clear to give a letter in the fol- 
lowing form: 


Wuereas, Rev. L. H. Meade has been 
under our watch and care as a member of 
this church, we dismiss him and commend 
him to your watch and care. It were 
better to err in the direction of the love 
which believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, than to do what might prove an 
injustice and what would throw a serious 
cloud over the name of a disciple of 
Christ. 


The Sacramento ‘‘Record-Union’’ of 
Monday last reports: ‘‘The announcement 
that the sermon at the Congregational 
church yesterday morning would be ad- 
dressed specially to Californians drew a 
larger audience than usual. Dr. Dwi- 
nell took as his text, ‘And Gallio cared 
for none of those things.’ The sermon 
was a discourse upon the religious indif- 
ference in California.””’ The ‘‘Record- 
Union” gives a synopsis of the sermon, 
closing as follows: ‘‘The effect of relig- 
ious indifference in California he looked 
upon algo as perilous socially, as our Gov- 
ernment is the outcome of Christian ideas 
and principles in the civilsystem. Chris- 
tianity has taught men their rights, and 
gioen them a sense of their brotherhood 
and equality, and at the same time told 
them their duties. But the effort now is 
to reconstruct society around a citizen 
who has no sense of accountability to 
God or moral government. Without the 
moral obligation might is right. Chris- 
tianity is trying to arrest the causes of 
turbulence and menace, and indifference 
stands quietly by while the hosts of an- 
archy are forging their armor.”’ 


Oregon. 


More Frurr Arter Many Days.— 
Rev. D. B. Gray writes as follows: The 
roll of bona fide membership in our Sun- 
day-school yesterday reached 140. Hand- 
some cirtificates of membership are issued 
to those who by regular attendance iden- 
tify themselves with the school. In the 
morning the pastor preached on ‘‘The value 
of life and personal influence when used 
in accordance with the divine plan,” from 
the words ‘‘Ye are of more value than 
many sparrows.’’ In the evening a Home 
Missionary concert was held, at which the 
house was. crowded and a collection of 


over $30.00 was taken for the Oregon 


and Washington Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Dalles, Oregon, Feb 2, 1880. 

Goop Worps rrom Pucer Sounp.— 
Port Gamble is one of the chief milling 
stations, and millions of feet of first-class 
lumber are shipped to different ports, 
chiefly to San Francisco. The property 
at this point belongs to the Puget Sound 
Milling and Lumber Company. They 
have recently established similar works 
at Utsulady. The religious interests at 
Port Gamble are in an encouraging state. 
Dr. G. H. Atkinson, the General Mis- 
sionary for Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory, was highly gratified, at his recent 
visit, to find such marked interest in Sab- 
bath services. It is part of the fruits of 
the beautiful church building dedicated 
here about a year since. Good religious 
habits are a growth of privileges, and no 
privilege has been of greater utility than 
the house of worship. Dr. N. W. Lane, 
M. D., is at present the officiating and 
greatly beloved pastor. He is also the 
resident physician, and enjoys quite a 
reputation as asurgeon. Heisathorough 
temperance man, Bible student and Sab- 
bath-school worker. Indeed, it rarely 
occurs that so many virtues unite in one 
person. Port Gamble, we are happy to 
Say, appreciates Dr. Lane’s character, 
methods and labors. He is ‘‘the right 
man in the right place.’’ 


At Utsulady, the other port mentioned 
above, ‘‘encouraging religious movements 
have begun.” This is perhaps the young- 
est of the milling stations, but it is des- 
tined to be one of great importance, and 
Christians will rejoice to hear of its re- 
ligious prospects as related by Dr. At- 
kinson above. 


At Seattle, ‘‘interesting union meetings 
are in progress.” Pastor Ellis of the 
Congregational church reports a quite re- 
vived religious state in his charge. 


At Skokomish on the fourth of last 
month five persons were received into the 
church, two by letter and three by pro- 
fessio. CHAPLAIN STUBBS. 


Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Rev. S. P. Sprecher 
is meeting with much success at the First 
Presbyterian church, Oakland. Prof. 
James of this city has given au enter- 
tainment, consisting of a lecture illustrat- 
ed with stereopticon views, on behalf of 
the Second Presbyterian Sabbath-school 
in Oakland. The work in South San 
Francisco advances.——The church in 
Brooklyn has prospered finely under the 
pastoral care of Rev. W. H. Dean. 
Previots to the communion service last 
Sabbath in the Larkin Street Presbyter- 
ian church in this city, eleven persons 
were added to the membership, nine of 
them on profession of faith and two by 
letter from churches in Rhode Island. 
Most of these additions came from the 
Sunday-school. Seven of the number 
were males, an unusually large proportion 
of that sex. We congratulate our broth- 
ers and sisters of that church on this ad- 
dition to their numbers, and trust that in 
due time a still more abundant harvest 
will be gathered in by the faithful teach- 
ers in the Sunday-school and their zeal- 
ous pastor. The lecture on the Holy 
Land announced in our columns last week 
took place on Thursday evening, to a 
large audience, in Larkin Street church, 
by O. B. Smith of Oakland. It was 
universally admired by all present, and 
we are glad to be able to say, was a suc- 
cess financially as well as in every other 
respect; and it gives us pleasure to say 
the large-hearted speaker will repeat it 
for the benefit of any Christian church. 


Mertuopist.—Rey. C. E. Rich reports 
a growing spiritual! interest in connection 
with his work at Modesto. Special 
meetings are being held at Atlanta. 
Rev. M. M. Bovard is doing good, faith- 
ful work at Los Angeles. The revival 
meetings at the Central church in this 
city have resulted in quite a number of 
conversions and accessions to the church. 
The meetings at Napa are reported 
to be daily increasing in interest. 

Meruopist SourH.—Kev. Dr. Hender- 
son is doing good and successful work at 
St. Paul’s in this city. The ladies in 
connection with this church give a concert 
and supper this week. At Lakeport 
they are to havea festival and concert on 


the 19th inst. 
Hawaiian Islands. 


From a private letter written by our 
good brother, Rev. W. L. Jones, who is 
now principal of the Oahu College at 
Honolulu, we take the following: ‘‘We 
enjoy the place, thé.work and the society 
very much. ‘The school is pleasant and 
prosperous. Last year we had ninety- 
nine pupils, so I feel like an honest man 


when I say about 100. This year the 


/measles, which seem to be dreaded here 


very much as small-pox is in other places, 
interfered with the first term, and then a 
malarial fever has disturbed and, in some 
cases, saddened the community. We are 
happy to report no death among the day 
scholars and not the slightest hint of sick- 
ness among the boarders. It seems to me 
to be not au indirect way of expressing 
our thanks to God for this security, to 
thank him for directing the founders of 
this institution to put it in so healthy a 
place. The members of my family are 
all here, all busy and well.”’ | 


The wife of Rev. I. W. Atherton, re- 
cently in this city on her way from the 
Islands to the East for a visit to her aged 
mother, speaks of the prosperity of the 
college Be of the high esteem in which 
Brother Jones is held. We should ex- 
pect it. He is worthy of it and so are 
the other ministers and their families who 
have gone from this state to the Hawaiian 
Islands. They are among our best. We 
miss them, and do not hear from them in 
the columns of THE Pactric as often as 
we would like. A subscriber in the office 
only a few days ago asked especially for 
news from Brother Frear. Will Bro. F 
take notice and respond speedily ? 

The foreign church of Mahawao, H. 
I., Rev. T. H. Rouse pastor, reports at 
close of the first year, 1879, fifty mem- 


bers and no debt. 


poses $1,581. Of this, $150 for Chinese 
and other missions, $16 for church chari- 
ties and $210 dollars for repairs on church 
edifice. They have in hand the building 
of a ‘on ty at Haiku, the seaside end of 
the parish, and the introduction of a new 
hymn book. ‘The pastor reports a grow- 
ing community, a united and prosperous 
society, a course of lectures by home tal- 
ent, and a ‘‘Christian cart” very heavily 
laden with substantial tokens of the re- 
gard of his people. 


The Rev. F. H. Robinson and - wife 
have arrived from California, and com- 
menced labors at Wailuku, with a warm 
welcome and under very favorable aus- 
pices. 

Rev. Dr. Thompson and daughter of 
Detroit have made: Maui a pleasant and 
useful visit. 


Eastern and Foreign. 


Nores.—Reports of Mr. Moody’s meet- 
ings latterly are encouraging. The St. 
Louis ‘‘Globe-Democrat” publishes the 
sermons, and they are read widely, and 
conversions have resulted in distant 
places. Rev. Thos. B. McLeod has 
been installed in Clinton Avenue church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Debts on churches 
are still being lifted, and Mr. Kimball is 
still efficient. Witness the valiant effort 
made by Edwards church, Northhamp- 
ton, Mass. Shawmut church, Boston, 
makes a collection of $3,600 for the 
American Board, $600 more than last 
year. Mrs. Sabrina Read of Swansey, 
N. H., leaves $18,000, all but $4,000 of 
which is deeded between the church in 
S. and Home and Foreign Missions. 
Rev. 5. M. Freeland makes a short 
pastorate in Tompkins Avenue church, 
Brvoklyn, as he did in Newton, Mass. 
2,000 Irish Catholics are said to have 
joined the McNamara Independent Cath- 
olic movement. Dr. Scudder’s church 
in Brooklyn has provided for the small 
balance of its debt, which was $80,000. 
It numbers 1,100 members and the rentals 
this year foot up $17,939. Our oldest 
Congregational ministeris said to be Rev. 
5. Parmelee, D.D., now in Oswego, N. 
Y. He is in his 99th year. 

Mission Norres.—California is credited 
with an advance of 30 per cent. last year 
in its contributions to the American Board 
—in all, $4,585.84. Add Oregon’s, 
Washington’s and Arizona’s contributions 
($179.30) and we have $4,765.14. In 
order to raise $400,000 from the whole 
field, the contributions should be increas- 
ed 40 per cent. over last year. The Pa- 
cific coast ‘‘may be safely trusted,’’ says 
the ‘‘Herald,’’ for $6,000. Shall we re- 
ward that confidence ? Mr. Cary in 
Okazama, Japan, says that his chief ap- 
prehension is, that Christianity will be- 
come fashionable there! There was 
recently a call made on the American 
Board to establish eight high schools in 
Eastern Turkey. It would cost $800 for 
the year. An aged clergyman in New 
York, who was looking out for a good 
investment, sent right on to give him the 
chance, and they have. 


Temperance. 


The Ladies Christian Temperance Un- 
ion held meetings in this city last week. 
We hear that both attendance and inter- 
est were good. We have been glad to 
receive the first number of the ‘‘Cham- 
pion of Honor,” published at Susanville. 
It is the official organ of the Grand Coun- 
cil of Champions of Honor. The paper, 
though small, is quite newsy. 


What Makes ‘the Difference? 


The famine prevails in the South and 
West of Ireland; less in the North. The 
Belfast ‘‘ Witness,’’ a newspaper of the 
most reliable character, puts the facts in 
regard to crime in Ireland very clearly 
before the world, and we shall do a ser- 
vice to the truth and to humanity by 
copying a few sentences: 

‘* What makes the difference between 
Ulster and Connaught or Munster, be- 
tween Antrim and Sligo, between Down 
and Roscommon in this matter? We 
have had Hisixtas in the Noitheast as well 
as in the West and South. The weather 
bas been equally bad all over the country. 
The crops have been meagre in County 
Antrim as well as in County Leitrim. 
Trade has been bad, work scarce, wages 
low, yet in similar agricultural commun- 
ities similarly tried the behavior is alto- 
gether different. The farmers uf County 
Antrim and County Down | Protestant 
counties | have had entire crops destroyed, 
and in mer cases experience diiliculty 
in paying their rent, but they neither 
shoot the landlord nor the agent, nor post 
up notices forbidding rent to be paid; nor 
with blackened faces enter the poor wid- 
ow’s house at the midnight hour, with 
threats and blows, and outrages of all 
kinds, punishing her for daring to pay 
her rent. They never dream of adopting 
such courses. There are unpopularland- 
lords and unpopular agents up here in the 
Northeast as well as in the West. There 


to be endured in other places as well as 
in Sligo and Roscommon [ Roman Catho- 
lic counties]. But it is left to the South 
and West to meet the difficulties of the 
case by terrorism and secret organization 
and midnight forays. Here in the North, 
notwithstanding all the hardships of the 
season, the country is quiet and life and 
property as secure as ever. Why? We 
cannot help thinking that it is Popery, 
and the narrow ignorance which Popery 
always has as its chosen companion, 
which is at the bottom of the lawlessness 
of Connaught and Munster, and that to 
our Northern Protestantism, which 
leavens all Ulster society is to be attribu- 
ted the ‘ quiet and peaceful lives’ which 
are lived in our towns, and villages, and 
farmsteads. It is a long time since this 
explanation of the chronic difference be- 
tween Ulster and Connaught was first 
given, and looking at all the circum- 
stances and bearing of the case, it still 
seems to us the true one.’’ 


The Theatre Royal in Dublin, Ireland, 
was burned to the ground February the 


Raised for all pur- 


9th. Six men perished in the flames 


are hardships to be borne and privatious * 


Dr. R. H. McDonald’s Temperance 
Circular. 


( Continued. ) 

The following is a portion of the tem- 
perance circular sent out all over our 
coast 
BY DR. R. H. MC DONALD, OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

Parents, Guardians, Friends, 
See to it that no time is lost. Let our 
little ones be warned, ere it be too late. 
What will satisfy their taste this year 
will not be sufficient for the next, and so 
both smoking and chewing, like drinking, 
will certainly increase from year to year, 
until the man who, a few years ago, was 


but a very moderate user, becomes the 
slave bound in Promethean chains that he 
cannot or will not break, and which will 
surely tell most seriously upon his health 
in later years. To see men more wedded 
to a spittoon, cigar or pipe than to their 
wives, is most unfortunate. It is too oft- 
en the case, that they will desert their 
company to get somewhere to smoke and 
expectorate their tobacco juice, and smear 
thier doorsteps, porches, and often parlors, 
with their filthy quids. After a time, 
they become so blunted in feeling by their 
use, that they are neglectful or indifferent 
to the feelings or pleasures of others, and 
like many men even high in position, will 
puff away at all times and places, with 
utter indifference to the rules of all de- 


society. 


Tobacco is Injurious tothe Teeth. 


This has, been demonstrated by scienists 
and the dental profession generally many 
times. Dr. John Allen, the father of 
dentistry in New York, whose written 
works on dentistry are known every- 
where, assured me that tobacco, however 
small the quantity taken, is injurious to 
the teeth, and in fact upon the whole 
system, is most baneful. ‘‘No man who 
uses it, and comes to me for advice and 
consultation about his teeth, can sit in 
my chair a moment without my discover- 
ing the unmistakable disease tinge and 
puffness it gives the gums: and, usually, 
I find greater difficulty in getting the im- 
pression of the mouth than | do with 
sound healthy gums, free from the poison 
of nicotine. In those who chew or smoke 
to any great extent, the gums are spongy 
and tender, preventing a close fit when 
the artificial teeth are inserted. 1 am 
caused greater trouble, and give less sat- 
isfaction to tobacco users, than | am 
when operating upon a mouth free from 
tobacco or nicotine poison—so much s0 
that I feel compelled to make an extra 
charge upon all such for the additional 
trouble and work I am called on to per- 
form to make satisfactory work. 

The teeth of tobacco users, later in life, 
often fall out with decay, on account of 
the saliva loaded with nicotine poison 
diseasing the mouth and gums, destroying 
the periostium that forms the tie or ce- 
ment between the tooth and the jaw, 
causing it to drop out, and, when decay 
has set in, this poison is very corroding 
upon the bony structure of the teeth, and 
such are much sooner destroyed than 
those of a healthy mouth, which is free 
from this corrosive poison. I hope men 
will not deceive themselves about mat- 
ters so important to their health and best 
interests.” 


The National Dispensatory, 


A work of pre-eminent authority, by 
Drs. Alfred Stille and John M. Maisch, 
published but a few months since, on the 
‘*Physiological Effects of Tobacco,’’ says: 
‘*The excessive use of tobacco by smok- 
ing, snuffing or chewing lessens the nat- 
ural appetite, more or less impairs diges- 
tion, and induces consumption, while it 
irritates the mouth and throat, rendering 
it habitually congested and destroying 
the purity of the voice. It induces an 
habitual sense of uneasiness and nervous- 
ness, with epigastric sinking or tension, 
palpitation, hypochondriasis, and neural- 
gia. ‘Chewing and snuffing’ tend to 
cause gastralgia; but smoking, neuralgia 
of the fifth pair of nerves. (These are 
the nerves that principally supply the 
face and head.) It renders the vision 


weak and uncertain, causing objects to® 


appear nebulous, or creates musce vili- 
tantes, and similar subjective perceptions. 
In numerous instances it has caused des- 
truction of the optic nerve. Similar de- 
rangments of hearing occur, with buzzing, 
ringing, etc., in the ears, even hallucina- 
tions of this sense. Often there is a feel- 
ing of a rush of blood to the head, with 
vertigo and impairment of attention, so 
as to prevent continuous mental effort. 
The mind is also apt to be filled with 
crude and groundless fancies, leading to 
self-distrust and melancholy. The sleep 
is restless and disturbed by distressin 
dreams. It impairs muscular power a 
co-ordination probably” both by interfering 
with mutrition and by exhausting ner- 
vous force, and usually keeps down the 
growth of muscle and the deposit of fat; 
and it acts upon a certain number; in al- 
most all cases, as a poison.” 


About sixty years ago, an_ incident 
happened in the New York post-office 
which shows that our grandfathers knew 
something of dull times. One evening 
an old merchant sent a lad to the post-of- 
fice with money to pay the postage ona 
letter. The office was closed, and the 
lad put the letter and money into the let- 
ter-box. The next morning, the lad 
went to the office to receive the merchant’s 
letters, and mentioned to the clerk what 
he had done _ the previons ‘*That 
was all right,’’ said the clerk. ‘‘We 
knew the money was to pay that letter’s 
postage, for there was no other letter in 
the box.” Fancy a boy trying that little 
expedient in the New York post-office of 
1880! 


| The reception to General Grant at the 


Vice-regal 


, Havana, on the evenin 


of Feburary 3d was a splendidly arrange 
affair. The elite of Havana society and 
many transient and resident Americans 


were present. The Palace was elegantly 
decorated with flowers and illuminated. : 


NICOLL 
THE 


Branch of New York. 


Being our own importers, we 


the REAL article at such prices as defy competition. 


are able to guarantee and give 
We sell 


goods to suit the banker, merchant and clerk. Gentlemen, 


before calling elsewhere, will do 


well to call and 


INSPECT OUR IMMENSE STOCK. 


Do Not Fail to See the 


Electric 


Call and see the ELECTRIC LIGHT at NICOLL’S, by which 
colors and quality may be seen as clearly at NJGHT as at 


NOONDAY. 
TO ORDER: 


$ 4 to 
Suits’ - 15 to 65 
Overcoats - 15 to 20% 


Ulsters - 15 to 300M 
Dress Coats 20 to 40 | 


Pants - 


TO ORDER: 


Pants - $7to15 
BWhite’ Vests 3 tod 


Fancy Vests - 6 to 15 


Genuine 6x Beaver Suits - 55 


English Cords for Hunting Suits. 


Samples, with instructions for self-measurement, sent free. 


Pants to Order in six hours. - 
ONLY WHITE LABOR 


Suits to Order in twelve hours. 


employed, and none but 


experienced and first-class cutters. 


A Small Stock of Uncalled-for Goods at an Immense Reduction. 
SALE PRICHS——Pants from $3 ; Suits from $12 ; Overcoats 
from $10; Ulsters from $15; Vests from $2; Coats from $7. 
te The trade and public supplied with Cloth and Trimmings at wholesale prices. A» 


length cut, and all kinds of stock kept on hand. Finest stock of Woolens 


the wor) 


Wicoll the Tailor’s Grand Tailorin 
Emporium. ; 


727 Market Street, - 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Offer Extraordinary ! 


Ta 


Automatic 


HE ONLY LIGHT RUNNING AND NOISELESS SEWING MACHINEMADE. 
It is sold wholly upon its merits. 


no Bobbins, no Shuttle, no Tension. 


It hag 


We hereby offer to parties who have owned an / utomatic for Six Months 
and are dissatisfie’, a New Machine of any other make, on even 
exchange. No other Company dare mak> such an offer. 


WILCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


124 Post Street. San Francisco; and 361 Twe {th Street, Oakland. 


Sherman,H 'yde & Co. 


CORNER KEARNY AND SUTTER 
STREETS. 


Pianos on Easy Installments at Cash Prices, 


Allfinstruments sold by us on the installment 
plan, are at our REGULAR CASH PRICES. 
Our Pianos and Organs are from the best ma- 
kers. Our prices and terms are the easiest of 
any reliable house on the Pacific Coast. We 
fully guarantee every instrument we sell, and 
each Piano and Organ is also accompanied with 
@ guarantee from the manufacturer. 


Installment terms: $50, $100, or more 
cash; balance, $20 or $25 per month. 


Installment terms: $15, $25, or more 
cash; balance, $5 or $10 per month. 


Installment terms: $25, $50, or more 
cash; balance, $15 or $20 per month. 


Installment terms: $15, $25, or more 
cash; balance, $10 or $15 per month. 


If installment terms as quoted above do not 
exactly please, they can be changed to suit con- 
venience of customer. 

SHNRMAN, HYDE & CO., 


Cor. Kearny and Sutter Sts. 


eti All streng Plan 
rices. In business 26 years. Guarantee 
action, 
mature planta sent. Our new Illustrat 


sent free, contains name and description of each plant, with 


instructions for successful cultivation. Don lanta 
BOOK 


and 
elsewhere ore sending for our new 
All lovers of Acwers shauid have our HA D- 
paves of cheap mont have E one want- 
new and choice ts should send for our Hand-Book, 
HOOPES, BROTHER 


& THOMAS, 
Hitt NURSERIES, West Chester, Pa. 
llfeb-4t 


GforB1, 14 for $2, 
Plante 


Catalogue tree. J.T. PHILLirs, West 


llicv-3t- eow 


NEW BOOKS. 


Pictures and Stories of Ago. 
By Faith Latimer, author of ‘‘ Dear Old 
Stories.’ The miracles and parables of 
our Savior, in simple language, for the lit- 
tle ones. Four colored cuts; 36 full-page 
pictures. $1.25. 

Nellie’s New Year.— By Rev. E. A. 
Rand. The story of a little girl, her joys, 
yy Eee and trials. 351 pp; 6 cuts. 

1.10. 

The Signal Flag.—A capital book for 
boys and girls, who will be interested in 
the Professor’s funny flag and his charm- 
ing stories. 211 pp; 6 cuts. 90 cents. 

A Crown of Glory. — The story of a 
grandmother’s life. 200 pp; 4 cuts. 90 cts. 

Fifine.—Charming book for older classes, 
giving the story of the workingmen’s mis- 
sions in Paris under Mr. McAll. 196 pp; 
6 cuts. 90 cents. 

Women Worth Emulating.—A book 
for young ladies. 12 mo; 7 cuts. 80 cents. 

A Thorny Path.—By Hesba Stretton. 
A most intensely interesting book. 16mo; 
175 pp; 6 cuts. 80 cents. 

Helen Grey.—A story of Christian expe- 
rience in a young girl. 16mo; 176 pp; 4 
cuts. 80 cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
757 Market street, San Francisco. 


The Snecess of the Scribner Magazines 


During the present year is without precedent 
in the history of periodicals. The February 
numbers are unusually brilliant and interest- 
ing. Sr contains two child-songs 
(with music), contributed by Tennyson. The 
contents of 


THE MIDWINTER SCRIBNER, 


Of which 125,000 copies have already been 
printed, are of a widely popular character. 
Here begins the splendid series of illustrated 
historical papers, by ScHuyYLER, on 


PETER THE GREAT, 


With frontispiece portrait of Peter. Also a 
new novel by Mrs. Burnett, author of ‘“That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s.’’ The first fully illustrated 
and authorized account of Edison’s Electric 
Light, a paper full of novelty, freshness and 
interest (uniquely illustrated); Buicycurne 
BY A Bicyciger; ‘‘The Political Outlook,’’ a 
non-partisan article of great importance; 
‘*Present Phases of Sunday-school Work,’’ 
by Rev. Epwarp, Eceriestron; a biographical 
sketch of John Bright, a short story by Bor- 
ESEN, ‘‘Success with Small Fruits,’’ ‘‘Farm 
Fences,’’ ‘‘Notes of a Walker,’’ with other 
contributions, make up a number which has 
not a dull page between its covers. 
Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


GCLEST THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUS3 


the Hernia is heid securely Gay and night, and a radical cure cer- 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 11, 1880. 


The Children’s Carner, 


MEMORIES OF MOTHER. © 


Oh, there’s many a lovely picture 
On memory’s silent wall, 

There’s rhany a cherished image 
That I tenderly recall; 

The sweet home of my childhood, 
With its singing brooks and birds; 

The friends who grew beside me, 
With their loving looks and words; 

The flowers that decked the wild wood, 
The roses fresh and sweet, 

The bluebells and the daisies, 
That blossomed at my feet; 

All, all are very precious, 
And often come to me, 

Like the breezes from a better land 
Beyond life’s troubled sea; 

But the sweetest, dearest picture, 
That memory can create, 

Is the image of my mother, 

_ My mother at the gate. 


It is there I see her standing 
With her face so pure and fair, 
With the sunlight and the shadows 
On her snowy cap and hair; 
I can feel the soft, warm pressure 
Of the hand that clasped my own; 
I can see the look of fondness 
That in her blue eyes shone; 
I can hear her parting blessing 
Through the lapse of weary years; 
I can see through all my sorrows 
Her own sweet, silent tears. 
Ah! amid the darkest trials 
That have mingled with my fate, 
I have turned to that dear image, 
My mother at the gate. 


But she Las crossed the river, 
She is with the anSels now, 
She has laid aside earth’s crosses 
And the crown is on her brow; 
She is clothed in pure white raiment, 
And she walks the streets of gold; 
Oh, loved one, safe forever, 
Within the Saviour’s fold! 
No sorrowing thoughts can reach thee, 
No grief is thine to day, 
God gives the joy for mourning, 
Thy tears are wiped away. 
Thou art waiting in that city, 
Where the saints and angels wait, 
And I’ll know thee, dearest mother, 
When I reach the Pearly Gate. 


Uncle Tim’s Talent. 


Uncle Tim held up his saw and squint- 


ed along the teeth to see whether it was 
‘losing its set.” He failed to decide, 
in his surprise at finding that he was 
taking aim at the minister, who stepped 
in range just at that moment on the street 
side of .the fence. His eyes came into 
gear again as he laid his saw on the wood- 
pile and stepped up to the fence, saying, 
‘Well, it is queer. It’s only a minute 
ago I was thinkin’ about you. I was 
thinkin’ what a good sermon that was 
you gave us last Sunday mornin’, an’ 
how I would tell you so the first time I 
see you. 

Uncle Tim was the wood-sawyer and 
days’-work factotum for the village. Un- 
learned as he was, the minister always 
missed him if he was absent from church 
—he was such a helpful listener, And 
to Uncle Tim’s compliment he replied, 
“* You told me what you thought of it at 
the time, in the way you listened to it; 
though, for that matter, you always 
seem to be interested. I do n’t suppose 
you know what a comfort such a hearer 
is to a minister. If all the congregation 
were like you I think it would turn my 

or sermons into good ones. 

‘Thank you,’ said Uncle Tim, ‘I 
don’t always git the hang of everything 
that’s said. ButI should git less if I 
didn’t give attention. An’ I always 
says to myself: ‘The minister he works 
hard to write his sermons, an’ if folks 
don’t listen to ’em its pretty discouragin’.’ 


An’ I says, ‘ You can’t put much into _ 


the contribution-box, Tim, an’ you can't 
talk in prayer-meetin’, but you can count 
one in listenin’; you can try to ‘preciate 
what other folks do.’ *”’ 

‘« The talent for appreciating is an ex- 
cellent one to have,” remarked the minis- 
ter. 
‘‘ Well, as I look att, it’s one as isn’t 
denied to nobody,” said Uncle Tim. 
‘© An’ if it’s the only one I’ve got I'll try 
not to wrap it ina napkin. When Dea- 
con Mason does me good by one of his 
experience talks in prayer-meetin’, I think 
it’s no more’n right he should know it. 
P’raps he has times of thinkin’ that he 
can’t say anything worth while, an’ it 


stan’s to reason that he can talk better if 


he knows he’s doing somebody some 
good. An’ when Widder Hatch is mak- 
in’ such a gritty fight to keep her chil- 
dren together an’ give ‘em an edication, 
I think mebbe it makes it a little easier 
for her to stan’ up to it if a neighbor 
drops a word of ‘preciation once in a 
while. ” 

The minister said nothing, but there 
was a look of ‘‘ ’preciation ’’ on his face, 
and Uncle Tim continued : ‘‘ The other 
day I see the young schoolma’am was 
lookin’ worn out and sober like. I 


*magined them big boys from the Holler. 


An’ I 


was worryin the life out of her. 
didn’t know how I could help that. 


But |: 


— 
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at noon I just went down to the school- 
house a purpose to tell her how nice our 
gran’son was gettin’ along with his ‘rith- 
metic. An’ she said it was better than 
half a dozen cups of tea for cheerin’ her 
up—she did. An’ when I see Sanford’s 
boy take a little Irish girl’s part that the 
other boys were tormentin’, an’ they 
jeerin’ him, I went up to him an’ I says, 
‘ Uncle Tim’s nothin’ but a wood-sawyer, 
but he knows enough to see that you've 
got the stuff of a gentleman in you.’ 
You see old folks don’t notice the boys 
enough. An’ there’s Jim Brady, a 
drinkin’, card-playin’, shootin’-match 
creetur’, who goes around a good deal 
like a dog without any owner. He 
knows folks despise him. But Jim’s 
right handy with tools, an’ when I take 
my saw to him to have it filed, an’ tell 
him he does that job better’n any other 
man I know, I think it helps him to have 
a little more respect for himself, I do. 
You see it’s dreadful easy to look at 
faults—at faults in children, an’ faults in 
hired folks, an’ faults in tavern-keepers, 
an’ faults in prayer-meetin’s. But as I 
look at it we'd do a great deal better to 
think more about the good things in ’em.”’ 
have the talent for appreciation, 
as. you call it,’’ said the minister. 


‘‘T dunno as that’s quite the thing to 
call it,” responded Uncle Tim. ‘‘ My 
wife, she says to me once in a while, ‘It’s 
nigh onto fifty years that you’ve been 
tellin’ me that youloveme. An’ I know 
you do. But i don’t want you to stop 
sayin’ it. I want you to keep tellin’ it 
as well as livin’ it.” An’ I guess it’s not 
only a talent of ’preciation that’ needed 
but a talent of tellin’ it.’’ 

Uncle Tim screwed up his face for an- 
other squint along his saw teeth, and the 
minister walked away, reflecting how 
much brighter and better the world would 
be if all of us had the talent for appre- 
ciating the good things in others, and 
added to this appreciation Uncle Tim’s 
‘* talent for tellin’ it.” —{ Christian W eek- 


ly. 


— 


Straightforward Frank. 


‘* Come, Frank, we are going to King’s 
woods this afternoon to fill our bags with 
nuts. We'll have a grand time, and we 
want you along.” 

The boy addressed looked as if he 
would like to accept the invitation, but 
he did not hesitate a moment in his an- 
swer. 

‘* No, thank you, boys,” he said, ‘‘ I 
cannot to-day; 1 promised mother that I 
would come straight home, and give 
her a hand with her canned fruit after 
school.” 

‘*T wouldn’t be tied to my mother as 
you are,” said Harvey Jones. ‘‘ You 
can never go anywhere or do any thing 
that she doesn’t come in the way.” 

‘Call it being tied if you choose,”’ 
said Frank, ‘‘ but I shouldn’t enjoy my- 
self a bit over there in the cool woods, 
with mother working away by herself 
over the hot stove. I hope you'll all 
have a splendid time, though;” and off 
he went. | 

‘* There’s good stuff in that lad,” said 
a gentleman who was passing and heard 
the little talk. ‘‘ Who is he, and where 
does he live ?” he inquired, detaining one 
of the boys a moment. 

‘* His name is Frank Archer; they call 
him Straightforward Frank at the acad- 
emy, because he’s never ashamed of an 
thing. His father is dead, and Frank 
lives with mother.’’ 

‘*T am glad to hear so good an account 
of a widow’s only son,” was all the geutle- 
man said. 

Meanwhile the work of canning quinces 
went merrily on at the little brown cot- 
tage. Mrs. Archer had a quiet, happy 
face, and she appreciated the unselfish- 
ness of her boy, and showed him that 
she did so by being a very pleasant com- 
panion. He helped her with her work, 
doing all the chores, splitting wood, 
bringing water, and often cooking meals 
and washing dishes. Some people think 
this is not boy’s work, but I do not ad- 
mire any boy who is willing to sit still 
and let his mother do such things alone. 
A manly boy tries to save steps for 
mother and sisters, and to lighten all 
their burdens. Mrs. Archer did a great 
deal to help Frank too. She studied 
with him, puzzling over problems, and 
digging out Greek roots, and sympathiz- 
ing with him in all his hopes. 

‘* Tt seems farther off than ever, moth- 
er dear,’’ he said that afternoon. 

“It” meant going to college and then 
studying to be a doctor. 
‘*O, Lhave not given u 
said Mrs. Archer. ‘‘ God wi 
way plain, | think.” 

The quinces were at last sealed up, 
and the jelly was quivering in the bowls, 
when there was a khook at the door. A 
gentleman stood there who introduced 
himself as Judge Nichols, of B——-: 


‘‘T have bought the old Kent Place, 
madam,” he said, ‘‘ but as I live in 
Europe half the year I need a responsible 
person to stay there and take care of it 
for me. Your pastor, Dr. Steel, recom- 
mended me to call on you. He thought 
you might be willing to accept- the posi- 


hoping,”’ 
make the 


tion.” 


After a little conversation the Judge 
named a salary which almost took away 
Mrs. Archer’s breath. It seemed muni- 
ficent. But he explained that the house 
was to be kept in perfect order, always 
in readiness for guests, and that the 
grounds also were to be cared for. She 
would have a faithful’ colored man to 
help her, but Frank would find many 
things to do. The matter was satisfac- 
torily arranged, and papers were signed 
a day or two after, engaging Mrs Archer 
as housekeeper and supervisor during 


Judge Nichols’ absence. 


Frank was willing to work hard and 
deny himself luxuries, and make any sac- 
rifices to gain an education. God had 


‘opened the way, for his mother now saw 


how she could assist him and gratify his 
desire. A few years later Dr. Archer 
was one of the rising physicians in that 
art of the State. But if he had not 
oa Straightforward Frank, willing, and 


‘glad to obey his mother, he might never 


have succeeded in gaining the place he 
desired.—{Child’s World. 


What is the Tongue for? 


‘* Since God made the tongue, and He 
never makes any thing in vain, we may 
be sure He made it for some good pur- 
pose. What is it then?” asked a teacher 
one day of her class. 

‘‘ He made it that we may pray with 
it,’’ answered one boy. 

To sing with,’ said another. 

‘* To talk to people with,’’ said a third. 

‘* To recite our lessons with,” replied 
another. 

** Yes, and I will tell you what He did 
not make it for. He did not make it for 
us to scold with, to lie with, or to swear 
with. He did not mean that we should 
say unkind, or foolish, indecent, or im- 
patient words with it. Now, boys, think 
every time you use your tongues, if you 
are using them in the way God means 
you to. Do good with your tongues, 
and not evil. It is one of the most useful 
members in the whole body, although it 
— small. Please God with it every 

ay.” 


A Dog Bathing-Master. 


Our faithful friend Jet, a powerful 
dog, lived with us on the Navesink High- 


lands. One summer, we had a bright 


little fellow who, although not in the 
least vicious, yet had a boy's propensity 


to destroy and to injure and to inflict 
pain. Master Willie loved Jet dearly, 
and yet he would persist in torturing the 
eihang dog outrageously, striking hard 

lows, punching with sharp sticks, and 
pulling hair cruelly. One summer’s af- 
ternoon Jet was lying on the front piazza, 
taking anap, and Willie came out and as- 
saulted him with a new carriage whip, 
which had been left in the hall. Jet 
knew the child ought not to have the 
whip, so he went and called the nurse’s 
attention, as he often did when the chil- 
dren were getting into mischief or danger. 
But the girl did not give heed, as she 
should have done, and Willie kept on 
following Jet from place to place, plying 
the lash vigorously. Finding he was left 
to deal with the case himself, Jet quickly 
laid the young one on the floor, carefully 
took a good grip in the gathers of his lit- 
tle frock, lifted him clear, and gave him 
a hearty, sound shaking. Then he took 
up the whip, trotted off to the barn with 
it, came back, stretched himself out in 
the shade, and finished his nap. The 

oung gentleman did not interfere with 
him again, and ever afterward treated 
him with great consideration. 

Nothing delighted the dog more than 
to go into the water with the young folk, 
and to see the bathing-suits brought out 
always put him in the highest spirits. 
The children called him ‘‘ the boss of the 
bathing-ground,’’ and so he was, as he 
made all hands do just as he pleased. He 
would take them in and bring them out 
again, as he thought fit, and there was 
no use in resisting him, as he could mas- 
ter half-a-dozen at once, in the water. 
No one could go beyond certain bounds, 
either, under penalty of being brought 
back with more haste than ceremony. 
But, within the proper limits, he never 
tired of helping the bathers to have a 
good time, frolicking with them, carry- 
ing them, on his back, towing them 
through the water, letting them dive off 
his shoulders, and playing leap-frog.— 
[St. Nicholas, for February. 


Why Patty Spoke in Church. 


If the minister had asked any other 
question, it never would have happened. 

If it had been on any other day than 
that one particular day, it never would 
have happened. 

If any other boy in the whole wide uni- 
verse excepting Robby had been with 
Patty, it never would have happened. 

Above all, if it had been two strangers 
standing before the altar instead of Sister 
Susie and Willy Norris, it never could 
have happened. | 

But it did happen, and ‘that is all 1 
know about it. 

‘*If any one here present,’’ said the 
minister, looking kindly upon the sweet 
bride with the Lisve young man beside 
her, and then glancing calmly over the 
little churchful of wedding-guests, 
‘* knows of any reason why this man and 
this woman should not be joined together 
in the holy bonds of matrimony, let him 
speak now, or sg 

What’s all that ?” whispered Robby, 
in great scorn, to Patty. ‘‘I guess he 
does n’t know. ‘There aint any bonds of 
materony about it.”’ 

That was enough. Robby was her or- 
acle. Up / Patty, anxious to set 


things right, and determined that the. 


wedding should go on, now that Sister 
Susie had on her white dress and orange- 
flowers and everything. 

‘*T do!’’ she called out in a sweet, res- 
olute voice, and holding up a warning 
finger. ‘‘I do. Please wait, sir! There 
ain’t any materony about it atall. They 
came on purpose to be married !”’ 

‘*Q’ course they did!’’ muttered Rob- 
by. 
stared at Patty. It was a 
dreadful moment, but the wedding went 
on, all the same. | 

And Patty and. Robby were the very 


first to kiss the bride. —{St. Nicholas, for 


February. 


— 


To “My Sweet Lord.” 


The ‘‘ Novoja Vremja’’ tells the fol- 
lowing touching story about a most ex- 
traordinary letter which recently was de- 
livered, or about to be delivered, into the 
St. Petersburg mail. An imperial officer, 
at the lower end of the ladder, died sud- 
denly, and left his wife and three children 
entirely unprovided for. After the lapse 
of acouple of months all the furniture 
and clothes of the family had gone to the 
pawnbroker’s shop, and nothing was left 
but cold starvation and an unpaid rent 
bill. In this misery the eldest child, a 


GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H.E.JEWETT,M.A., - 


rior advantages for all who love study. 


Terms, of twenty weeks each, begin the last 
week in July, and the first week in January. 
There is both a Classical and an English depart- 
Young persons fitted for college or for 


ment. 
the ordinary business of life in the best manner. 


Apply for Circular, and any information, to 


the Principal of the Golden Gate Academy, Oak- 
land, Cal. 


0S Special terms to sons of Home Mission- 


aries. 


PACIFIC 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Bet. Broadway and Telegraph Ave, 


Oakland, California. 


Under the auspices of the Congregational 
Churches of the Pacific Coast. 

Year begins Aug. 28th, 1879, and ends the 
middle of May, 1880. 

(@ For information apply to either of the 
Professors, J. A. Benton or GEORGE Mooar, 
Oakland,. Cal., in person or by letter. 


“The Pacific” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe Pactric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
ate offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 


BOX 2348. 


7 
st. Davids, 
A FIRST-CLASS LODGING HOTEL. 
Contains 120 Rooms. 


No. 715 Howarp Sr., near Turrp Sr., 
San FRANcISCcO. 


The house is especially designed as a comfort- 
able home for gentlemen and ladies visiting the 
city from the interior. No dark rooms. Gas 
and running water in eachroom. The floors are 
covered with body Brussels Carpet, and all of 
the furniture is made of solid black walnut. 
Each bed has a spring mattress, with an addi- 
tional hair-top mattress, making them the most 
luxurious and healthy beds in the world. Ladies 
wishing to cook for themselves, or families, are 
allowed the free use of a large public kitchen 
and dining room, with dishes. Servants wash 
the dishes and keep up a fire from 6 A. m. to 7 P. 
mM. Hot and cold baths, a large parlor and read- 
ing room, containing a Grand Piano—all free to 
guests. No guest allowed to use the linen once 
used by another. Price of single rooms per 
night, 50 cents ; per week, from $2.50 upwards. 


R. HUGHES, Proprietor. 


At Market Street Ferry take Omnibus line of 
street cars to the corner of Third and Howard. 
220ct-6mo 


Patents 


Obtained for new inventions, or for improve- 
ments in old ones. Caveats, Trade Marks, and 
all patent business promptly attended to. 

INVENTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN REJECTED may 
still, in most cases, be patented by us. Being 
opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, and engaged in 
PATENT Business EXCLUSIVELY, we Can secure 
patents in less time than those who are remote 
from Washington and who must depend upon 
the. mails in all transactions with the Patent 
Office. 

When Inventors send model or sketch, we 
make search in the Patent Office and advise as to 
its patentability FREE OF CHARGE. Correspond- 
ence confidential, prices low, and NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS OBTAINED. 

We refer to Hon. Postmaster-General D. M. 
Key, Rev. F. E. Power, to the officials of the 


U. 8. Patent Office, and especially to our clients 


in every State of the Union and in Canada. For 
special references, terms, advice, &c., address 


C.A.SNOW & CO. 


Opposite Patent Office, - 'Wasnineton, D. C. 


Congregational Directory. 
SO- 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
CIETY. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 

Secretaries—Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Treasurer—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen S. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—Edgar Ketchum, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, P. O. Box 1589, San Francisco. . 

CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 

(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 


Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President ; 


Principal. 


A first-class Boarding and Day School for 
young men and young women, furnishing supe- 


boy of six years, sat down and wrote in 
secresy the following letter: 


‘* My Sweet Lord—Mother and my 
two little sisters have nothing to eat and 
are very hungry. Won't you please 
send me three kopeks that I may buy 
bread for them ? and I shall pay back the 
money when I grow bigger. 

Yours truly, 

With this letter, which was addressed 
to God in the high heavens, tlie boy ran 
to the nearest station, but being unable 
to reach the box and slip down the letter, 
he asked a gentleman who stood beside 
him to help him. The gentleman, who 
happened to be the parson of the parish, 
caught sight of the address and opened 
the letter and read it. He then accom- 
panied the boy home, provided for the 
immediate needs of the family, and next 
Sunday, having told the story in the 
church, he made a handsome collection of 
1,500 rubles among the congregation, for 
the widow and her children.—{N. Y. 


Rev. W.-C. Pond, (P. O. Box 1589, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 49 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 69 Bible House, N. Y. Stephen S. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C., F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon 8. 

Ward. C. P. Bush, D.D., District Secretary, 

39 Bible House, New York. E. P. Flint, Fi- 

nancial Agent, 408 California street, San 

Francisco. 

CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Secretary—Rev.J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm. O. Grover, Cong. House, Boston. 


LOUIS GREGOIRE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Times. oe) Foreign and Educational 
Pedagogue—‘‘W hat is the meaning of 
the Latin verb ignosco?” Tall student = © © S 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, 
Cor. Washington St. and Montgomery Avenue, 
San Francisco, Cal, 


(after all the others have failed to give 
the correct definition)—‘‘I don’t know.” 
Pedagogue—‘‘ Right, go up to the head.” 


~ 


Established Nearly (7 Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 


Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


General Agent for the 


Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
ictor, 

Home Shuttle, 

Wardwell, 


Dauntless. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. . Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK, 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC. 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ”’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


115 & 117 Front St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE MANUFACTORY. 


7 EsTABLISHED 1856. 


Constantly on hand a large stock of 


Manilla Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manilla Rope, 


e, 

hale Line, Etc. 

OFFICE AT TUBBS & CO.’S, 
Nos. 611 and 613 Front St. 


MANUFACTORY AT THE POTRERO. 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At No. 757, Bible House, Market Street, are 
to be found BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 
PORTIONS at cost prices, ranging from FIVE 
CENTS to THIRTY DOLLARS a copy, in both 
plain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES in flexible covers. 

Information regarding general Bible work, 
and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
the destitution of families and individuals, may 
te had by ministers and others on addressing 

Rev. JoHn THOMPSON, 


District Sup’t for American Bible Society, and 
Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 1352 Franklin St., 
Oakland, Cal. 


A PIONEER PASTORATE AND 
TIMES, 


A Popular New Book, 
BY THE REV. ALBERT WILLIAMS. 


C. Beach, 107 Montgomery St., opposite the 
Occidental. Orders sent by mail on receipt of 
price, $2.00 tf 


JOHN SKINKER, 
15 Pine Street, S. F., 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, 


—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Cannon, 


ss’ 


SCHOOL SUITS. 


_ An elegant assortment of carefully selected 
fabrics, well made, and at very low prices. Pa- 
rents need do no shopping this season. Come 
right to 


PALMER’S. 


No. 725 Market St. 


ABOVE DUPONT, - 


San Francisco 
Laundry. 


EDDY STREET, WEST OF 
FILLMORE, 


Office : 33 Geary St, near Kearny, 


San Francisco. 


Washing. 
OAKLA ND OFFICE: 


863 Broadway. 


WasHING CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED IN Any 
Part oF San FRANctsco, OAKLAND, 
ALAMEDA AND BERKELEY. 


S. F. Bufford, Manager. 


Weed & Kingwell. 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


OpposITe MInna Sr., 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, a, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

0] Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 

and Academies, ete. Price List and circulars 

sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE STANDARD, 
AND 


Mill’s Alarm Money Drawers. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


417 MARKET ST., 8S. F. 
For sale by all hardware dealers. 


6jan8m 


Lovely House. 


605 and 607 Pine St. 
SOUTH SIDE. 
Board and room, $1 to $1.50 per day; $6 to 


$10 per week; rooms, $6 to $20 per month, 


without board. Five cottages, with gardens ; 
sixty family and single rooms. 
GEO. 8. LOVELY is and has been Proprietor 
since establishment, in September, 1858. 
10sep-6m 


Emerson's Anthem Book 


By L. O. EMERSON. 


(Price $1.25; or $12.00 per dozen.) 


It is a pleasure to look through.this fine book, 
and Choir Leaders will all be pleased with the 
general beauty of the music, and the great vari- 
ety. There are more than 90 Anthems, Motets, 
Sentences, etc., including an Anthem Doxology 
and some fine new Hymn Anthems. Also 18 
Responses and Chants. Music for Christmas, 
Easter, and all other special occasions is provid- 


ed. 
THE SLEEPING QUEEN - By Balfe. 


Fine Operatta. (80cts.) 


Have you seen 


“WHITE ROBES,” 
The new Sabbath-school Book? It is a grand 
good book, and is meeting with unexampled 
success. Only published two months ago, it 
‘*takes’’ so well that the publishers are forced to 
issue edition after edition to keep pace with the 
demand. To state it tersely, 
‘““WHITE ROBES” 

Has gone straight into the hearts of all lovers of 
Sabbath-school Music; and the fact is due to its 
purity, freshness and originality. 

Send 30 cts. in stamps for a sample copy. $3 
per dozen. 


Temperance Jewels (35cts.), by J. H. Tenney, 
should be used by all Temperance and Reform 
Clubs. 

Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


843 B’dway, N. Y. 


L 

.SMAL 
CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL 
WHO APPLY BY LETTER. 


Per Henle rsen 


8&5 CORTLANDT ST.NEW YORK. 


HONEY BEES. 
New Principles in Bee-keeping. 


Every one who has a farm or garden can noW 
keep Bees with profit. Bees kept on my pl#” 
are of more profit than anything connected with 
the farm or garden. Every hive of bees kept 0 
my plan will pay @ profit of fifty dollars evJ 
year. Send foracircular. Address 


MRS. LIZZIE E. COTTON, | 
West Gorham, Maine. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, Cat,’ 


Miscellany. 


MR. BRYANT’S LAST POEM. 


Bryant's literary life extended over a 
period of 74 years. In 1804, at the age of 
ten, he printed his first poem in a Massachu- 
setts country paper; and on the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary of the past year he wrote his last poem 
as a contribution to the Washington Birthday 
number of the ‘‘Sunday-School Times’’ of 
Philadelphia. The memory of Washington 
has never received so worthy a tribute from 
an American poet as the six noble stanzas 


given below. | 
THE TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY. 


Pale is the February sky, 

And brief the midday’s sunny hours; 
The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 

For the sweet time of leaves and flowers. 


Yet has no month a prouder day. 

Not even when the summer broods 
0’er meadows in their fresh array, 

Or autumn tints the glowing woods. 


For this chill season now again 

Brings, in its annual round, the morn 
When, greatest of the sons of men, 

Our glorious Washington was born. « 


Lo, where, beneath an icy shield, 
Calmly the mighty Hudson flows! 

By snow-clad fell and frozen field, 
‘Broadening, the lordly river goes. 


The wildest storm that sweeps through space, 
And rends the oak with sudden force, 

Can raise no ripple on his face, 
Or slacken his majestic course. 


Thus, mid the wreck of thrones, shall live 
Unmarred, undimmed, our hero’s fame. 

And years succeeding years shall give 
Increase of honors to his name. 


Dark Day (May 19, 1780) in New 
England and Canada. 


The 19th day of May, 1780, was a 
remarkably dark day. Candles were 
lighted in many houses. The birds were 
silent, and disappeared. The fowls re- 
tired tOroost. It was the general opinion 
that the Day of Judgment was at hand. 
The legislature of Connecticut was in 
session, at Hartford, but being unable to 
transact business, adjourned. (President 
Dwight in Ct. Historical Collections. ) 

The dark day, May 19, 1780, is thus 
described by Mr. Stone in his history of 
Beverly: ‘““The sun rose clear, but soon 
assumed a brassy hue. About 10 o’clock 
a. M. it became unusually dark. The 
darkness continued to increase till about 
one o'clock, when it began to decrease. 
During this time candles became neces- 
sary. The birds disappeared, and were 
silent; the fowls went to their roosts, the 
cocks crew as at daybreak, and every- 
thing bore the appearance and gloom of 
night. The alarm produced by this un- 
usual aspect of the heavens was great.”’ 
(Portsmouth ‘‘ Journal,” May 20, 1843.) 

In the month of May, 1780, there 
was a very terrific dark day in New En- 
gland, when all faces seemed to gather 
blackness and the people were filled with 
fear. There was great distress in the 
village where Edward Lee lived. ‘‘Men’s 
hearts failed them for fear” that the 
Judgment Day was at hand. The neigh- 
bors all flocked around the holy man; 
for his lamp was trimmed, and shining 


brighter than ever amidst the unnatural 
darkness. Happy and joyful in God, he 
pointed them to their only refuge from 
the wrath to come, and spent the gloomy 
hours in earnest prayer for the distressed 
multitude. (Tract No. 379 of American 
Tract Society —‘‘Life of Edwards.’’) 
From Robert Sears’ ‘‘Guide to Knowl- 
edge,’ published in New York, in 1844, 
we extract the following: On the 19th of 
May, 1780, an uncommon darkness took 
place all over New England, and extend- 
ed to Canada. It continued about four- 
teen hours, or from ten o’clock in the 
morning until midnight. The darkness 
was so great that people were unable to 
read common print, or to tell the time of 
the day by their watches, or to dine, or 
transact their ordinary business, without 
the light of candles. They became dull 
and gloomy, and some were excessively 
frightened. The fowls went to roost. 
Objects could not be distinguished at a 
very little distance, and everything bore 
the appearance of gloom and night. 
Similar days have occasionally been 
known, though inferior in the degree or 
extent of their darkness. The cause of 
these phenomena are unknown. ‘They 
certainly were not the result of eclipses. 

The night succeeding that day (May 
19, 1780) was of such pitchy darkness 
that,.in some instances, horses could not 
be compelled to leave the stable when 
wanted for service. About midnight the 
clouds were dispersed, and the moon and 
stars appeared with unimpaired brilliancy. 
(Portsmouth ‘‘Journal,’’ May 20, 1843 
—Extract from Stone’s ‘‘ History of Bev- 
erly.” 

Mr. Tenney, of Exeter, N. H., speak- 
ing of the dark day and dark night of 
May 19, 1780, says: The darkness of the 
following evening was probably as gross 
as has ever been observed since the Al- 
mighty first gave birth to light. I could 
not help conceiving at the time that if 
every luminous body in the universe had 
been shrouded in impenetrable darkness, 
or struck out of existence, the darkness 
could not have been more complete. A 
sheet of white paper held within a few 
inches of the eyes was equally invisible 
with the blackest velvet. 

Dr. Adams, speaking of the dark 
night, says: At nine, it was a darkness 
to be felt by more senses than one, as 
there was a strong smell of soot. Al- 
most every one who happened to be out 
in the evening got lost in going home. 
The darkness was as uncommon in the 
night as it was in the day, as the moon 
had fulled the day before. 


Mr. Spurgeon on the Drama. 


Addressing a meeting at the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle upon the subject of 
‘Timely Cautions,” Mr. Spurgeon said, 
“I see it publicly stated by men who 
cal themselves Christians that it would 
bel advisable for Christians to frequent 
the theater that the character of the 
drama might be raised.. The 
is about as sensible as if we were bidden 


to pour a bottle of lavender water into a 
great sewer to improve its aroma. If the 
Church is to imitate the world to raise its 
tone, things have strangely altered since 
the day our Lord said, ‘Come ye out 
from among them, and touch not the un- 
clean thing.’ Is heaven to deszend to 
the infernal lake to raise its tone? Such 
has been the moral condition of the 
theater for many a year, that it has be- 
come too bad for mending, and even if it 
were mended it would corrupt again. 
Pass by it with averted gaze; the house 
of the strange woman is there. It has 
not been my lot ever to enter a thea- 
ter during the performance 8fa_ play; 
but I have seen enough whenI have 
come home from distant journeys at 
nights, whilst riding past play-houses, 
to make me pray that our sons and 
daughters may never go within the door. 
It must bea strange school for virtue 
which attracts the harlot and the deb- 
auchee. It is no place for a Christian, 
for it is best appreciated by the irreligious 
and worldly. If our church members 
fall into the habit of frequenting the thea- 
ter, we shall soon have them going much 
further in the direction of vice, and they 
will loose all relish for the ways of God. 
Theater-going, if it become general among 
professing Christians, will soon prove the 
death of piety. One finds the taste for 
such things increasing on all hands, inso- 
much that we cannot enter places of en- 
tertainment once dedicated to science and 
art without finding ourselves, before 
long, in the presence of something like a 
theatrical performance. I do not doubt 
that things which may be in themselves 
harmless enough have tended to create 
and foster the taste which leads ulti- 
mately to the theater and its surround- 
ings. Who can suppose amusements 
surrounded by the seductions of vice to 
be fit recreations for a pure mind ? Who 
could draw near to God after sitting to 
adinire the performances of a wanton wo- 
man? and | am told that some who have 
dazzled London society are such. When 
manners are growing every day more lax 
and licentious, shall the Nonconformists 
of England cease from their godly protest 
and lower the standard of their lives? If 
they do so, their spiritual power is depart- 
ed, and their reason for existence is 
gone. If there ever could bea _ time 
when Christians might relax their rigidity, 
it surely is not now, when the very air is 
tainted with pollution and our streets ring 
with newsboys’ cries vending filthy pa- 
pers and abominable prints. It is sad to 
hear our people talk about acts of sin 
now-a-days; how young men and women, 
without blushing, talk of deeds which 
deprave and destroy as though they 
were trifles or themes for jest. It isa 
thousand pities that the ends of justice 
should require the publishing of unsavory 
details. -I suppose there are grave ob- 
jections to certain cases being heard more 
privately, otherwise it would assuredly 
be better for public morals. As for those 
who not only commit lewdness, but take 
pleasure in those who do it—oh, my soul, 
come not thou into their secret. My 
heart often cries, ‘Oh that I had the 
wings of a dove, that I might fly away 
and be at rest.” ”—|The Freeman. 


Pins that Preserved a Man's Reason. 


In the show-window of one of the 
leading jewelers of Vienna is exposed to 
view a brooch, magnificently studded 
with gems, in the middle of whose chas- 
ing is enclosed the most singular of cen- 
ters—four common, old, bent and corrod- 
ed pins. ‘This brooch is the property of 
the Countess Lavetskofky. The pins 
have a history, of course. Several years 
ago, Count Robert Lavetskofky was ar- 
rested at Warsaw for an alleged insult to 
the Russian Government. ‘The real au- 
thor of the insult, which consisted of 
some careless words spoken at a social 
gathering, was his wife. He accepted 
the accusation, however, and was sent to 
prison. In one of the lightless dungeons 
in which the Czar is so fond of confining 
his Polish subjects, the unfortunate mar- 
tyr of his wife’s loose tongue spent six 
years. He had only one amusement. 
After he had been searched and thrown 
into a cell, he had found in his coat four 
pins. ‘These he pulled out and threw on 
the floor; then in the darkness he hunted 
for them. Having found them, after 
hours, and even days, he scattered them 
again. And so the game went on for six 
weary years. ‘‘But for them,” he writes 
in his memoirs, ‘‘I would have gone mad. 
They provided me with a purpose. So 
long as I had them to search for I had 
something to do. When the decree for 
my liberation as an exile was brought to 
to me, the jailor found me on my knees 
hunting for one which had escaped me 
for two days. They saved my wife's 
husband from lunacy. My wife, there- 
fore, could not desire a prouder ornament.” 

A minister writing to one of the papers 
relates his experience in listening, with a 
congenial brother, to an eloquent though 
peculiar sermon. It was not a means of 
grace to them, possibly as much because 
they did not take heed as to how they 
heard, as on account of the faults in its 
construction and delivery. He says: 
‘‘ When the preacher related his second 
incident, I saw the friend near me smiled, 
and slipping up a little closer, he whis- 
pered in my ear, ‘That’s from Foster's 
Illustrations.’ As soon as the next nar- 
rative was through, I turned and asked 
where if was from. ‘Oh,’ said my 
friend, ‘I guess that is from the news- 
paper.’ He was better posted in regard 
to the next illustration, for the preacher 
had hardly begun when he whispered, 
‘That’s from Guthrie on the Parables.’ ” 
The first thought with any reverent read- 
er must be that if the preacher did badly, 
his two ministerial hearers did infinitely 
worse. Such conduct seen in people 
generally would subject them to very se- 
vere criticism, and the fact that these 
persons were ministers, instead of freeing 
them from blame, only makes them more 
deserving of it. They who preach ought, 
when permitted to listen, to set a good 
example. 


Temperance and Education. 


BY CANON FAKRAR. 

I read a story the other day which im- 
pressed me very much. It was from the 
Jewish Talmud, and it touches very 
much upon the position of teachers. The 
story runs that there had been a long 
drought in Palestine, and all the chief 
heads of the Jewish religion were engaged 
in praying for rain. The priests prayed 
for rain; the rabbis and the scribes and 
all of them prayed for rain, and yet no 
raincame. At last one person, whom 
no one knew at all, stood up and prayed 
to God for rain, and immediately he who 
causes his wind to blow and his rain to 
fall blackened the whole sky with clouds, 
and there came a burst of abundant rain. 
And then all the priests and scribes and 
Pharisees turned to this obscure and un- 
known person, and said: ‘‘Who art thou 
whose prayers are heard when all our 
prayers have been rejected ?’’’and his 
answer was: “‘l ama teacher _ of little 
children.” 

That story shows, what is also confirmed 
by many other passages from the Jewish 
writings, the immense estimation j in 
which they held the teachers of the young; 
end I think all the wisest men in all ages 
have done the same. You will all re- 
member what Luther’s estimation of it 
was when he said if God had not called 
him to be a preacher of the gospel, the 
one office he would have chosen in_pref- 
erence to all others would have been that 
of a teacher of the young. a lee 

You need hardly be reminded of aow 
a celebrated Roman Catholic ecclesiastic 
remarked, when he was speaking of the 
conversion of England to Roman Cathol- 
icism in which he was a firm believer, 
“Give me the children, and I will give 
you the parents’’; and I for one may safe- 
ly say to the large body of English teach- 
ers, under whose influence, perhaps, 
many thousands of children are passing 


year after year, ‘‘Give us the children of 
England for a time, and then, even if 


the parents are entirely absorbed in the 
public-house, we may have some hopes 
of the future.” One thing is quite 
clear—than you may with perfect safety 
encourage your children to become. total 
abstainers. I think you may not in the 
least degree fear the consequence of lead- 
ing your children to take the pledge, 
but rather in doing so you will be confer- 
ring on them the possibility of spending a 
life saved from thousands of temptations. 
and far less liable to the danger and mis- 
ery attendant upon the lives of the class 
from which those children are drawn. 


—| Christian Weekly. 
“Take the Safe Path, Father.”’ 


A gentleman said to his pastor, ‘‘How 
can | best train up my boy in the way he 
should go?’ ‘‘By going in that way 
yourself,’’ wisely replied the minister. 
This reminds us of a story told by Dr. 
Thomson, author of ‘‘The Land and the 
Book.” He had climbed nearly to the 
top of a steep mountain, lifting his feet 
carefully along over the projecting rocks, 
when faintly from below he heard a sil- 
very voice call out: ‘‘Take the safe path, 
father; I am coming after you.”’ His 
heart stood still as he realized the danger 
of his precious boy. If fathers only re- 
membered that the boys are indeed com- 
ing after them, how differently they would 
walk. If they smoke or drink, they 
must expect it in the boys. If they get 
angry, they will see the same thing in 
their children. God gives lives into our 
keeping, to be returned at last, fitted for 
an endless future. Knowing well our 
fearful responsibility, we yet carelessly 
set poor examples for our dearest ones to 
copy, and thus not only endanger our own 
souls, but theirs. —{Congregationalist. 


Curses Coming Home. 


A Philadelphia correspondent of the 
New York ‘‘Evangelist,’’ speaking of the 
arrest of a theatrical manager, who has 
since been convicted and imprisoned, says: 
‘‘On his former arrest, among those 
who appeared against him was a leading 
politician, who, in great distress, stated 
that his only son, a lad of sixteen, had 


been debauched through the influence of 


the theater, and had become a drunkard, 
vicious, and every way dissolute. The 
mayor heard him in silence, and then re- 
plied : 

***T am sorry for your son, but I have 
small sympathy for you. Five years ago 
I introduced inte our Legislature a bill to 
abolish these places. It passed the Sen- 
ate, and was defeated in the House by 
your single opposition!’ 

‘*Inquiry at the mayor’s office confirms 
this statement as literally true. If the 
number of youths debauched and ruined 
by our theatres could be ascertained, it 
would prove to be exceed only by the 
number ruined by the dram-shop.”’ 


A certain old gentleman, very rich and 
still more stingy, is in the habit of wear- 
ing his clothes to the last thread. One 
of his friends, meeting him, exclaimed : 
‘* They told me that you had a new hat, 
and I am mistaken if you haven’t!’’ ‘‘Oh, 
yes,’ said the miser, looking as if he 
were a trifle ashamed of himself, ‘‘ you 
see, my wife kept telling me that the old 
one was a good deal worn out. Well, 
yesterday, was my wife’s birthday, and 
I got myself a new hat for her birthday 
present.” 


A THOUGHTFUL Lirtte 


sweet little incident is related by a writer, 
who says: ‘‘I asked a little child not 
long ago, ‘Have you called your grand- 
ma to tea?’ ‘ Yes, when I went to call 
her she was asleep, and 1 didn’t know 
how to wake her. I didn’t wish to helloa 
at grandma, nor shake her; so I kissed 
her on the cheek, and that woke her very 
softly. Then I went into the hall, and 
said pretty loud, ‘‘ Grandma, tea is 
reg f ’ and she never knew what woke 


A post in the ground becomes decadé 


| wood at the end of ten years. 


45 Years Before the Publie. | 
THE CENUINE 
DR. C. McLANE’S 


CELEBRATED 


LIVER PILLS 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis, or Liver Complaint, 


DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE. 


Symptoms of a Diseased Liver. 


IN in the right side, under the 
edge of the ribs, increases on pres- 
sure ; sometimes the pain is in the left 
side; the patient is rarely able to lie 
on the left side; sometimes the pain 
is felt under the shoulder blade, and 
it frequently extends to the top of the 
shoulder, and is sometimes mistaken 
for rheumatism'in the arm, The stom- 
ach is affected with loss of appetite 
and sickness; the bowels in general 
are costive, sometimes alternative with 
lax; the head is troubled with pain, 
accompanied with a dull, heavy sen- 
sation in the back part. There is gen- 
erally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation 
of having left undone something which 
ought to have been done. A slight, 
ury cough is sometimes an attendant. 
The patient complains of weariness 
and debility ; he is easily startled, his 
feet are cold or burning, and he com- 
plains of a prickly sensation of the 
skin; his spirits are low; and although 
he is satisfied that exercise would 
beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it, 
Ir ‘act, he distrusts every remedy. 
Several of the above symptoms attend 
the disease, but cases have occurred 
where few of them existed, yet exam- 
ination of the body, after death, has 
shown the LIVER to have been exten- 
sively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. McLANE’s LIVER PILLS, IN 
CASES OF AGUE AND FEVER, when 
taken with Quinine, are productive of 
the most happy results. No better 
cathartic can be used, preparatory to, 
or after taking Quinine. We would 
advise all who are afflicted with this 
disease to give them a FAIR TRIAL. 


For all bilious derangements, and 
as a simple purgative, they are un- 
equaled. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The genuine are never sugar coated. 

Every box has a red wax seal on the 
lid, with the impression Dr. MCLANE’s 
LIVER PILLS. 

The genuine MCLANE’s LIVER PILLs 
bear the signatures of C. MCLANE and 
FLEMING Bros. on the wrappers. 

Insist upon having the genuine Dr, 
C. McLANE’s LIVER PILLs, prepared by 
Fleming Bros., of Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
market being full of imitations of the 
name McLane, spelled differently but 
same pronunciation. 


Fountain of Health 


THe Hers Doctor WILLeEyY’s 


Medical Discovery 


Is the pure oil of herbs. 
It is verily a 


BALM OF GILEAD. 


It has cured Thousands of People to whom 
Physicians and Mineral Waters gave but little 
relief. 

NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT, 
as it will cure Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Ca- 
tarrh, and all Pains and Aches, Colds and 
Coughs, Purifies the Blood, and is in fact, a 


Doctor in the Houscheld. 


For sale by all the principal druggists. Red- 
ington & Co., Langley & Co., Crane & Brigham, 
wholesale agents. jan6—3m 


A. C. TITCOMB & CO. 
WATCHES, 


Diamonds, Jewelry, 


Sterling Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 


No. 24 Post St. 


. Between Montgomery and Kearny, (Up stairs’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A NEW INVENTION ! 


THE BIJOU UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Marvels of Beauty and Strength! 
ECONOMICAL AND DURABLE. 

Hight 3ft.10in. Length 4ft.3in. Width 2ft. Wt, 385Ibs, 

Price $250. 


This wond fine instrument is 6 octaves, 
14 octaves than the Parlor Organs so 
much in use and which it is destined to supercede, 
8 G. Pratt, the eminent Composer and Pianist, 
writes in reference to them “I congratulate you 
upon the great and well merited success of 
instrument which, to my mind, is unquestionably 
the best small piano I have met with, either in this 
country or Europe. Had I not examined and 
thoroughly tested this piano I could scarcely believe 
it possible that wuch a superb quality of tone could 
be produced in such limited space and for so small 
an amount of money. It has no bellows to blow 
and unlike an organ does not endanger the health 
of the performer. It has no squeaky reeds to break 
or become clogged with dust. It hasnokneeswells 
or other comp It 


GENERAL PACIFIO COAST AGENOY, 
GRAY’S MUSIC STORE, STEINWAY HALL, 
117 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


SEED WAREHOUSE, - 


IGEORGE F. SILVESTER, 


Importer, Whclesale and Retail Dealer in 
Flower and Garden 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


Fruit and Evergreen Trees, 


PLANTS, ETC. 


Alfalfa, Grass and=Clover Seeds in Large Quantities, 


And offered in lots to suit purchasers. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


317 Washington Street, = F. 


GREAT 


6jan-3m 


Pacific Iron Works. 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO. | 

Engines, Boilers, Marine and Stationary. Pumping, Mining and Hoisting Machinery, inelad- 
ing Batteries, Amalgamating Pans and Settlers, Concentrators, Ore Feeders, Crushing 
Rolls and Rock Breakers. Also, Water Jacket Smelting Furnaces for Reducing 
Lead, Silver and Copper Ores, Quicksilver Furnaces, Retorts and Con- 
densers, Roasting and Chlorodizing Furnaces, Sugar Mill Ma- 
chinery, Water Wheels, etc., all of the Latest and most 
Improved Constructioa. 

Agents for the AttEN Governor, Coox’s Bormer Freeper anp Huarre. 

BUcKMINSTER AND Ark Compressors, WHEELER’s OnE Ete. 


GEO. W. FOGG, Superintendent. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 


Has removed to 
CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Entrance, No. 6 O’Farrell St. 


NO ALUM. NO ADULTERATION. 


C.J. HAWLEY & CO.’S 


STRICTLY PURE 
Grape Cream of Tartar 
YEAST POWDER. 
On application at the store a sample will be. ii 
given you, or mailed to your address, postage | 
paid, for comparison with other powders. G M P EA S E M D 
To test Yeast Powder, put one-half of a tea- | 
spoonful in a goblet half full of cold water. The | ao Surgeon 9 
pure powder will effervesce until dissolved, leav- ; 
ing the water clear, while the adulterated will (PRACTITIONER OF HomcaopatHy) 
not. You can not be too careful about these " 
adulterations. It is too late to think of it after | 125 Tark St., i San Francis-o. | 
the harm is done. Office Hours: 1 to4p.m. Usually at hom 
C. J. HAWLEY & CO., at 9a. M. and 7 P. M. 
215 and 217 Sutter street..S. F. ay ° 
for our new Catalogue. tyry More Rheumatism 
| OR GOUT. 
The Pacific Ams {0 he qd Complete EUROPEAN SALICYLIOA, a sure cure. A 
' box of 30 powders sent by mail for $1. ik. 
Famil News aner |HENDRY, 39 Geary St., San Francisco, §)'e 
| ] | ‘ | Agent for the Pacific coast. Send for circular. 


| 
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merket, and the most improved. 


the SUPERB. It is the latest in the 


8} 


J. J. VASCONCELLOS, 524 Washington Street. 


Before you purchase a Range, call and examine 


New Era in Real Estate. 


Yet Offered! 


THE BEST 


THE 


ASSOCIATION 


Now Offer for Sale Choice Residence Property, 
Desirable Business Lots, 


AT VERY LOW RATES, AND ON VERY EASY TERMS. 


Now is the time to buy, while everything is cheap, as there will be a great rise in value on the 
revival of business. 

This property is reached from San Francisco by the Berkeley Ferry and by two lines of rail- 
road. Time, forty-five minutes. Fare, 15 cents; on Ferry, 20 cents; on Railroad, monthly tick+t, 


$3.00. 
The finest climate, fine view, and excellent educational advantages, all combine to make 


Berkeley A MOST DESIRABLE PLACE FOR RESIDENCE. 
fes> A few more lots are offered at 


$200 Each $10 Cash $5 $Monthly Installments for Balan3; 
300 \ 20 ‘é ‘ec 


The facilities for obtaining steady employment in Berkeley should induce every man to secure 


-a home while property is yet cheap. 


Remember, we give no Chinamen work. We give no factories encouragement that employ 


Chinamen. 


SPECIAL INDUDEMENTS offered to those that improve at once, and to FACTORIES in 


which none but WHITE labor is employed. 


A few more of those choice building-lots adjoining the University Grounds are for sale, also 


a few adjoining the railroad depot at the University. 


For bargains in all parts of Berkeley give us acall. A perfect title is in all cases gnaranteed. 


C ull and see us' before purchasing elsewhere. We sell our own property, and those purchasing of 
us save the price of commission which agents always charge in some way. 


In all cases only eight per cent. interest on unpaid parts. 
Those visiting Berkeley should take the Berkeley Ferry, foot of Washington St., San Francis- 


co. 
Or take the Oakland Ferry from San Francisco to Delaware Street. Time, 5:40, 6:10, 8 and 
10 a. m., and 12:30, 3:30, 4:30, 5:30, 6:30 P. m. 


Change at the Point Station, and take cars for Delaware Street. 
For further particulars, or to purchase, call on 


A. PENWELL, 


652 Market St., San Frunciseo; or at Residence, corncr Gth and 


Bristol streets, West Berkeley. i 


PIANO For the Pictorial Bible Commentater. 
WANTEDe mest compiete ant 


KneooSwells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stow! & Kok $98. 
Pianzes, Stoo! Book, $843 to $265. Belore ommentary oa the entire ptures 
Fraaciseo. 


to writ INnstrated Newspaper sent Free, 
DANI Wa. Garurrsoy & Co. ,629 Washington St. San 


address DANL. F, BEATTY, Washincton, NewJersex 
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| tands longer a tune than ® large piano. It is bose 
——— simple in construction and not liable to get out of , } 
= order. It can be placed in the smallest room. It 
is recommended and used by the best piano teach- y rf 
ers. it guaranteed by responsible house. It 
is sold at a price within the ofall, The piano 
of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn 

" and Schuman can be played on it. Send for illus- t. 

. pianists say of them. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 11, 1880. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hews Summary. 


Pacific Coast. 
CITY. 

There are 586 patients in the Alms- 
house, and including the employees, 609. 
The Institution was intended for 526. 
There are 100 women and 64 children. 


Eleven Chinamen were burned to 


death last week in the conflagration of 


their wash house on Pine St. They were 
all sleeping on the first floor, and had on- 
ly to step out of the house to be saved. 
From the testimony we must judge that 
they were stupefied by opium-smoking, 
and so unconscious of their danger. 

The Chinese New Year began on 
Monday morning. ‘The festivities will 
continue three days. Chinese merchants 
will give and receive calls. Most Chima- 
men start off on the new year with books 
balanced and all bills paid. If the debt- 
or is unable to pay, a conference of cred- 
itors is held and his affairs examined. If 
it is found that he has conducted his bus- 
iness honestly he is granted an extension, 
otherwise he is closed out peremptorily. 
If it is found that the man has been un- 
fortunate, and his affairs are in such a 
condition that an extension would be only 
a prolongation of the agony, his accounts 
are burned, and he is released from all 
financial responsibility for past debts, and 
urged to be more cautious in conducting 
his business in the future. 


STATE, 


A party who took) a ride of an hour 
through the county around Dixon, last 
week, counted 60 plowing teams, con- 
taining not less than 400 horses and 
mules. 

Forty-three pianos are owned and 
played by the musical inhabitants of Sui- 
gun, and probably an equal number of 
organs. What other town in the State 
can make as good a showing and sound- 
ing ? 

San Jose, February 10.—The State 
Normal School took fire at two minutes 
past two o'clock this morning. The en- 
tire upper portion of the building. was on 
fire when the alarm was sounded. The 
Fire Department is doing the best to save 
it, but there is no hope of that, owing to 
the lack of engines and an insufficiency 
of water. The building is valued at 
$250,000, and is one of the handsomest 
wooden structures in the state. 


Pursuant to call, a meeting was held 
in the Superior Court Room, at Oroville, 
on Monday evening, Feb. 2nd, for the 
purpose of considering the question of 
organizing a Lodge of Good Templars and 
establishing a free reading room at that 
place. A number of prominent citizens 
were present, and after a temporary or- 
ganization was effected and the object of 
the meeting stated, discussion as to the 
best course to pursue was freely indulged 
in, which resulted in the signing of an 
article by several present favoring the or- 
ganization of a Lodge of Good Templars, 
the reading room to be conducted under 
its Supervison. 

NEVADA. 

John W. Mackey of Virginia City has 

given $10,000 to the Irish Relief Fund. 


ARIZONA. 


Tucson, Arizona, will soon be reached 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad, and El 
Paso will then be the next important 
point. 

Eastern. 
February 8th.—The Am- 
e ‘ican Congressional Temperance Society 
have elected Secretary of Navy Thomp- 
son President. | 

A bill has been introduced in the New 
York Senate, making it a misdemeanor 
for any female to engage in any ‘‘Go-as- 
you-please” match, and for any mana- 
ger or lessee of a building or grounds 
who allows such an exhibition to take 
place. 

Judge Eldridge of Memphis, Tenn.., 
who is noted for strictness in requiring the 
officers of his court to be punctual, is as 
ready to apply his rule to himself as to 
others. One day he was late himself, and 
on mounting the bench, turned to the 
clerk and said: ‘‘Mr. Clerk, you will 
please enter a fine against Judge Eldridge 
for absence without an excuse.’’ The at- 
torney-general and another advocate made 
e'oquent appeals against this order, re- 
minding the Judge of his punctual habits; 
bat he declared that the fine must stand. 


Mr. William H. Vanderbilt has just 
made a munificent gift to the University 
of Virginia. ‘The officials of that institu- 
tion, desiring to make available the gift 
o® Mr. L. J. McCormick of his noble tel- 
escope, authorized General George D. 
Johnston to visit New York and, if pos- 
sible, obtain funds for that purpose. 
General Johnston, after calling upon a 
few gentlemen, had an interview with Mr 
Vanderbilt, doubtless with some hope of 
receiving a donation, His delight may 
therefore be imagined when Mr. Vander- 


 bilt sat down and wrote hima check, 


which he quietly handed to him. The 
check was for twenty-five thousand dol- 
Jars. 

New York, February 7th. — The 
‘Tribune’ says: Since the termination 
of the compact between the Pacific Rail- 
roads ang the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company in relation to freight traffic, 
the Pacific Mail has been trying to com- 
pete actively with the railroads, both 
for freight and passenger traffic. It is 
intended to increase the number of trips 
of Pacific Cvast steamers, and, in order 
to do this, more vessels are required, 
The Directors of the Company have been 
negotiating for the purchase of the steam- 
ship ‘‘Colorado’’ which is not over six 
months old, having made one trip to Rio 
Janeiro and three trips to Galveston. 
The price is $350,000. The Company 


built ships, which can be bought for 
about two-thirds this price, and can be 
placed on the Australian line in place of 
the two American vessels now on that 
route. For coastwise trade American 
ships are required by law. 


The deficiency in Sing Sing Prison for 
1873 was $200,000; for 1874, $178,000; 
for 1875, $167,000; for 1876 $213,000; 
for 1877, $126,000; the surplus. for 1878 
was $43,000; for 1879, $39,000; and 
now the Warden who has changed the 
deficiency into a surplus has sent in his 
resignation. 


It is given out in Washington that 1,- 
041 Postmasters were commissioned in 
December—which is the largest number 
ever commissioned during a like period. 
A majority of the commissions were for 
new Postmasters appointed, from which 
an idea may be gathered of the rapidity 
with which the country is expanding. 
The possibilities of the next census can 
he no more than guessed at. 


Foreign. 


Canon Farrar recently preached in 
Westminster Abbey a sermon on the 
814th anniversary of its founding, and 
made touching allusions to many of the 
distinguished persons interred within its 
walls. 


In Madame De Remusat’s ‘‘Memoirs,” 
just issued by Harper & Bros.,—a 
work of remarkable interest—the private 
life of Napoleon and Josephine and the 
imperial court is laid open with a merci- 
less accuracy that can not fail to arrest 
the attention of every thoughtful person 
who regards an honest, couscientious ad- 
ministration of goverment as the right of 
the people. Of the imperial household 
it gives some very interesting details. 
Napoleon’s income was about $7,100,000 
a year, exclusive of what he took from 
the secret service and other funds. He 
allowed himself $8000 a year for his 
dress. It is well known that if an article 
of clothing did not suit him exactly, eith- 
er in make or material, it was condemned, 
and that he was greatly given to inking 
or greasing his white breeches, and to 
burning his boots by using his boot for a 
poker, especially when he was angry or 
excited. He usually rose at seven. If 
he wakened in the night, he frequently 
bathed, ate, or worked before going to 
sleep again. He suffered from a foul 
s omach, and often fancied that he had 
been poisoned. It took M. De Remusat 
a long time to teach him to shave himself: 
the chaimberlin was moved to this through 
Napoleon’s visible uneasiness when in 
the barber’s hands. If a garment did 
not please him, it was torn offand thrown 
to the floor or into the fire. In trimming 
his nails, of which he was vain, he used 
countless pairs of scissors, that were 
smashed off-hand if they were not sharp. 
The only perfume he was partial to was 
Cologne, of which he required sixty bot- 
tles a month. He ate amd drank little, 
though he was very fond of coffee. At 
dinner he had everything served at once, 
and fed at hazard, often taking cream or 
a dish of sweets before touching the en- 
trees. 


Prayer for Colleges. 


Dear Paciric: Feeling sure that very 
many of your readers would have enjoy- 
ed the meetings held in this city to-day 
in observance of the day of prayer for 
colleges, | have taken some notes for you 
as the best substitute I could offer. The 
professors and students of the Union The- 
ological Seminary assembled in their 
chapel this morning at 11 o0’clock. There 
were about one hundred and forty in at- 
tendance. In theabsence of Dr. Adams, 
president of the seminary, who was de- 
tained at home by the illness of himself 
and the serious sickness of Mrs. Adams, 


Prof. Hitchcock presided. 


After singing that old and familiar 
hymn, ‘‘I love thy kingdom, Lord,’’ 
written by President Dwight of Yale, in 
the early part of this century, Dr. Hitch- 
cock said: ‘‘My brethren, we are com- 
mitted to a work the very essence of 
which is unworldliness, not anti-worldli- 
ness.”’ Touching briefly, but pointedly, 
on the objects of worldly ambition, on the 
desires of those ‘‘having a set purpose to 
become rich,” which things we were not 
to seek after as an end, he added: ‘‘But 
it must be the habit of our minds to think 
of the real substances as invisible, and of 
the things we see as but the shadows.’’ 
He then read a few verses from 1 Tim. 
vi, after which Dr. Bush, the New York 
representative of the A, C. I. M., led 
in prayer. The two hundred and _ thirty 
undergraduate members of the seminary 
have come from forty-one collegiate ins ti- 
tutions. The business of the hour was 
to hear the reports from these institutions, 
given by their representatives. 

It was very interesting, as a revelation 
to many of us, to hear of these, named 
to many of us for the first time. An il- 
lustration of this was the first called, viz., 
Alfred University, an institution in 
southwest New York; ‘‘has two hundred 
students, a large proportion of them pro- 
fessors of religion, some eight or ten 
having the ministry in view.” Again, 
Ashbury University in Indiana, with twe 
hundred reported in its three departments 
—not only no religious interest, but the 
tendencies away from faith. But I must 
leave these less-known colleges, and note 
some fruits of interest in the older and 
well-known institutions. ‘‘A large meas- 
ure of interest’’ was reported in Beloit; 
the number of professing Christians is in 
an increasing ratio from the Freshman 
class to the Senior. Of the five hundred 
students in Princeton, two-thirds were re- 
ported as professing Christians. In the 
present senior class are two or three men 
already committed to the foreign mission 
field, and some five or six in the other 
classes. A deep religious interest is re- 
ported. From Columbia College, N. Y. 
city, one-sixth of the last class are study- 
ing for the ministry. _ Dartmouth College 
was reported as in a ‘‘sound condition in 
religious matters.’’ All the professors 


contemplates the purchase of two English- 


are Christian men; ‘‘the president so 


fore men.—This has respect to the feel- 


large percentage of the students are 
Christian men. About twenty-five are 
looking to the ministry. In Hamilton 
College ‘‘the last year has been one of 
special religious prosperity and growth.” 
Of the students, five-sixths are professing 
Christians, including all the present senior 
class but one; there being, as in Beloit, 
an increasing ratio from the Freshman 
class up. Knox College, Galesburg, III., 
was reported as having three hundred 
and seventy students, fifty-five of them 
expecting to enter the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church. Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa., reports two hundred 
and fifty students, two-thirds of whom 
are Christian men, and forty-one looking 
to the ministry. A letter was read from 
Prof. Barbour, the college pastor at Yale, 
in which he says: ‘‘I am glad to say that 
we have a leavening to better things. | 
am more encouraged than I was a year 
ago. We have not so much outspoken 
unbelief. Prayer abounds. Three young 
men of the junior class have thrown up 
their membership in one of the junior se- 
cret societies in a Christian protest against 
the unbecoming conduct of secret society 
life. Good! They thus sacrifice their 
hopes of senior society honors; but I tell 
you, my brother, their step has struck a 
blow for college religion that Yale will re- 
member. God bless them, I say, in their 
testimony! We have a noble freshman 
class, the best in Yale for many years; 
many came here under a baptism of the 
Spirit, from Easthampton, and many are 
matured and faithful men; their opening 
meetings were full to overflowing —not 
seats for all that came. I am preaching 
on Christ’s divinity, by requests from 
the senior class. Think of us hopefully; 
pray for us fervently.” As Prof. Hitch- 
cock said, ‘*That has the right ring.” <A 
revival was reported in progress at Wil- 
liams, and the religious condition of the 
college even more satisfactory than usual. 
Conversions reported among the most bit- 
ter opposers of religion in the college. 

At 1:30, the students to the number of 
one hundred gathered in response to cir- 
cular letters received from the students of 
Hartford and Princeton seminaries sug- 
gesting united prayer on this day for the 
foreign mission work. The eall for this 
meeting was worded as follows: 

‘‘That the students of Union Seminary 
meet to consider the following subjects: 
(1) The pressing need of the foreign field ; 
(2) The reflex influence on the home 
work; (3) The duty of the home work 
towards the foreign work.” 
The hour was one long to be remem- 
bered for its devotion and the consecrated 
spirit shown. ‘The missionary spirit is 
working here. Already four of the pres- 
ent senior class have been assigned sta- 
tions in the foreign field. Mr. Albert A. 
Fulton of Ashland, Ohio, and Mr. Wel- 
lington J. White of Elmira, N. Y., go to 
Canton, China; Mr. Willie H. Shaw of 
Braintree, Mass., goes to Northern China; 
Mr. John 8. Ladd of Boston, Mass., goes 
to Bulgaria. Messrs. Fulton and White 
go out under the Presbyterian Board; 
Mr. Shaw, under the A. B. C. F. M.; 
aud Mr. Ladd goes under the Methodist 
Board. 

I should like, as I expected, to give 
you an account of the gathering at Dr. 
Taylor’s church at 3:30 Pp. m., but I have 
long ago tempted the scissors of the ed- 
itor. It must suffice to say that several 
hundred Christians met there, and were 
addressed by Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, Dr. 
Jghne Hall and Dr. Chas. S. Robinson. 
Dr>@aylor’s leading editorial in his pa- 
per, the ‘‘Christian at Work,”’ for Jan. 
29th, strikes the key-note of his address. 
Union Seminary, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1880. 


Sabbath-School Lesson. 


PREPARED By Rev. R. G. Jonss D.D. 


Lesson for Sunday, Feb. 22nd, 1880— 
Matt. vi: 1-13. 


Almsgiving and Prayer. 
Take heed that ye do not your alms be- 


ing of the receiver, and the well-being of 
the giver. Very few poor people can re- 
ceive charity openly and before the public 
without losing their manhood. There is 
nothing that requires greater tact than to 
give alms in such a manner that they may 
relieve want and also develop the man- 
hood and self-dependency of the receiver. 
How very often is it the case that receiv- 
ers of charity have become idle and 
worthless, and that chiefly because the 
givers have made a parade of their char- 
ity and pointed out the objects of charity 
as dependent on them. ‘Therefore, He 
who knew what was in man—how sensi- 
tive the feelings of the poor and the 
needy are—advises that all charity be 
done as secretly as possible if we wish 
really to benefit those who receive alms. 
There are hundreds who struggle very 
hard with poverty and want before they 
ask for charity, lest their names become 
public as receivers of alms; while we see 
many others, once they have become 
known as paupers, never trying any more 
to he'p themselves and to become inde- 
dependent. On the other hand, there is 
great danger -lest public praise make 
the giver proud and haughty, and he, by 
degrees, will come to expect from the poor 
the thanks that are due only unto God. 
Those who are rich have a very great re- 
sponsibility, and it becomes them to re- 
member that they are only stewards over 
the Lord’s goods; that it is their bounden 
duty to share with any and all of their 
Lord’s children who maybe in need— 
not as beggars, but as joint heirs with 
them in the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
Men talk a great deal about the rights of 
property, but Christ talked of the obliga- 
tions of property. He regarded man as 
the most important being on earth. Any 
amount of property could add nothing to 
his worth. There is no man that has any 
original right to property. ‘‘The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’’ 
He entrusts more to some than to others, 
but only as his agent, to use for his glory 
and the benefit of his children. Woe to 
the man who forgets this! for he will un-. 
fit himself to become the owner of true 


‘to know those who have much communion 


claim to heaven by trying to make good 
their claim to earthly possessions, which 
ean never be made good, seeing that God 
has a prior claim which he will never give 
up, but says: ‘‘The gold and silver is 
mine, and the cattle upon a thousand 
mountains.” Of his fulness we have all 
received. Whatever any one gives, it is 
Christ’s property, and no one has much 
to boast of when giving the property of 
another. 

And when thou prayest—Every man 
ought to pray. And we should feel anx- 
ious for an answer to our prayers. 
Therefore, we ought to pray unto God. 
When a man makes an exhibition of his 
prayer, it is evident that he thinks more 
of men than God, and values the praises 
of men more than the answer from God. 
Public prayer should be short, pointed ; 
repetition, preaching, and especially cen- 
sorship of fellow-worshipers should be 
avoided. Personal faults and weaknesses 
had also better be taken to God in pri- 
vate than spoken of in publie prayer. 

Thy Father which seeth m secresy 
shall reward thee openly.—lt is very easy 


with God in secret. Their lives and con- 
versation will clearly show the effect of 
that communion. 

Use not vain repetitions. —Don't act as 
if doubting whether God hears you, and 
as if it were necessary to ask him over 
and over again ere he gives what you 
need; your l'ather knows your wants, 
and is always ready to give you all bless- 
ings. ‘The only reason that he withholds 
is that you are not ready to receive what 
you ask for. 

After this manner—How kind of Jesus 
to give us this model of prayer—so com- 
prehensive in matter, short in phrase, and 
sweet in order. Madame De Stael said 
that this prayer itself is a sutlicient proof 
of the divine origin of Christianity. Its 
high morality, great amount of truth, 
deep-toned devotion, is such thag no 
mere man could have been its author. 


form to be uttered every time. Jesus 
and his apostles departed from it in their 
prayers. Still, as a model, it is priceless. 
It is singularly rich and short. It shows 
clearly the comparative value of earth 
and heaven. ‘The request for daily bread 
is in the middle—not first, as if all-im- 
portant; not last, as if never to be forgot- 
ten; but surrounded by petitions for spir- 
itual blessings, the success of God’s 
kingdom, and for Satan’s overthrow. It 
shows that God’s rights are to be first, 
and man’s needs afterwards. Sin has 
put man first and God last, but Jesus 
came here to restore God and man to 
their right position. 

if men were to think seriously over 
this prayer, thousands who repeat it daily 
would either cease from doing so or else 
would be thoroughly changed in spirit, 
conduct and conversation.. In how many 
mouths is it every day a blasphemy and 
a sin!—the letter that killeth, and not the 
spirit which giveth life. Were the par- 
ents who teach this prayer to their chil- 
dren to see it in its proper light, they 
would be much more anxious to have 
them conform to its spirit than learn its 
words accurately. 

Our Father—Not my father, but the 
Father of all mankind. When acknowl- 
edging the Fatherhood of God, we must 
also acknowledge the brotherhood of all 
mankind, and treat them ‘as brethren. 
The very first word of this prayer con- 
demns war, tyranny, quarrels, and de- 
mands love for all men. 

Which art tu heaven—-Though we are 
of the earth, our home is not here. We 
belong to heaven; there is our home. If 
we forget that we are born from above, 
we are all wrong. LEarth is a colony de- 
pending on heaven, and where men and 
women are being fitted for heavenly man- 
sions. Our Father is there, and we are 
going there. 

Hallowed be thy name—May it never 
be taken in vain by any, but always held 
in reverence by all mankind. The divine 
name is too great for us to use in common 
conversation or on ordinary occasions. 


Thy kingdom come—The King has al- 
ready come. ‘The world was disappoint- 
ed. I believe multitudes who expect the 
the kingdom will be also disappointed. 
Had Christ thought it worth while to set 
up an outward, earthly kingdom, sueh as 
the Adventists of different kinds expect, 
he might have done it when here in the 
flesh. It would have pleased Judas 
Iscariot. Annas and Caiaphas would 
have done alJ they could for him, Prob- 
ably Pilot would have been his follower. 
But what benefit would such a kingdom 
be to the world? He said: ‘‘My king- 
dom is not of this world. The kingdom 
of God is within you.” Christ’s king- 
dom can come only by the conversion of 
individuals. It is the work of the Spirit 
on the hearts of men. This implies the 
removal of all social evils and all men 
acting right. 
Thy will be done on earth as ut is im 
heaven.—The same readiness to obey thy 
will as angels manifest—the same sub- 
mission to the manifestation of thy will 
in all circumstances. Who is willing for 
this to become a fact on earth? Christ 
acted it out fully in all his life and ac- 
tions. 
Give us this day our daily bread.—All 
are dependent on God for everything. 
Our lives are in his hand. He giveth 
strength to gather riches. And it is he 
alone who can prevent the riches from 
taking wings and leaving their owners. 
The richest is as dependent on God as he 
who knows not when eating one meal 
where to get the next. It would be well 
for the rich who utter this petition to re- 
member that God expects them, as his 
agents, to see from day to day that none 
of his children lack bread. In this peti- 
tion, also, we promise to be content with 
our lot. If our bread is given, it is more 
than we deserve. Why, then, should we 
complain, though some things we desire 
are kept from us? 

Forgive us our debts.—Man cannot live 
by bread alone; he stands in need of par- 
don. We must look to heaven all the 


This prayer is a specimen rather than a | 


God. As the body needs daily bread, so 
the soul needs mercy. Here we confess 
our guilt without trying to hide it, as 
Adam, or putting the fault upon another. 
We also show belief in a pardoning God, 
and willingness to obtain pardon through 


Christ, which is the only way God can 
pardon and be just. 

As we forgive cur debtors. — How 
many thousands say this daily, and still 
harbour enmity towards others in their 
hearts, or perhaps say they cannot par- 
don So-and-Se. To such, this prayer is a 
sin, a great blasphemy. Christ says God 
will not forgive those who have an un- 
forgiving spirit. It is well to remember 
that we can only pardon the sins done 
against ourselves, not those done against 
society. When we remember our own 
tendency to sin and God’s great mercy, 
how easy it comes to sympathize with the 
weakness of others and pardon them. 

Lead us not into temptation.—Place us 
not in circumstances where we may be 
tempted to sin. Give neither poverty nor 
riches. Watch over us by thy _provi- 
dence. Help us by thy grace in the 
presence of wicked men and the designs 
of the devil; and create within us a clean 
heart, and renew a right spirit. 

Thine is the kingdom.—Thou alone 
hast the right to rule in our hearts; and 
the power to give us all we want, to sub- 
due all enemies, and assist us always. 

Luke has not this last clause. It is 
also left out by Tischendorf as not being 
found in ancient manuscripts. It is prob- 
ably a recapitulation, added by a later 
hand. It is a very comprehensive sum- 
mary, and very naturally spoken by those 
who repeat the prayer. If not spoken by 
Christ, it is very old, seeing that it is in 
the Syriac versions and Greek liturgies. 
The general opinion is that it was a Jéw- 
ish doxology, which, by frequent use, 
crept into the text of the early versions, 
more from carelessness than design. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


FINANCIAL, 


Silver $1.137% per oz., 1000 fine. Bar 
silver, 925 fine, 523,d per oz. New York sight 
drafts, 100% to 100%. 


COMMERCIAL. 


Fiour—Best drands of City Extra, $6.37%; 
Super., $4.00 to 4.25; Bakers’ and Family 
Extra, $5.62 to 5.8744; Interior Superfine, 
$3.75 to 4.00; Oregon brands, extra, 
$4.75 to 5.25: Walla Walla extra, $5.37% 
5.75. 

WueEat—No. 1, $1.95 to 1.97% per etl.; No. 
2, $1.90 to 1.92%. 

BarLEy—Coast feed, 70 to 75c; Bay feed, 
75 to 80c; brewing, 85 to 97\%e per ctl. 

Rye—Coast, $1.10 to 1.20 per ctl. 

Oats—$1.15 to 1.35; Surprise, $1.40 to 
1.50. 

Corn— Yellow, $1.00. 

FrEp——Bran, $12.00 to 13.00; ground bar- 
ley, $17.00 to 18.00; middlings, $21.00 to 
22.00; oil cake, $34.00 per ton. 

Horps—22%% to 35c per bh. 

PotTatoEs—50 to per ctl. 

Ontons—-Ordinary, $1.00; Union City, 
$1.40 to $1.624%; good to choice, $1.25 to 
1.37% per ctl. 

Hay—$8.00 to 12.00 forall grades. Straw, 
40 to 45c per bale. 

Froit—Apples, 40c to $1.50 per box; 
Cal. Oranges, $10.00 to 35.00 per thousand; 
Lemons $10.00 to 12.50 per thousand. 

VEGETABLES—-Cabbage $1 per ctl.; Cauli- 
flower, 35 to 50c per doz.; Turnips, 25 to 50c 
per ctl, 

Burtrer—Fresh roll, 24 to 26¢; Cal. fir- 
kin, 18 to 20c per hb. 

CHEESE——Cal. cheese, 14 to 15c; Eastern, 
16 to 18¢c per bh. 

Eeoas—Fresh laid, 26% to 27¢ per doz. 

BrrEr—First quality, 6 to 7c; other kinds, 
34% to 5e per b. 

VrEaL—Large, 6% to 74%; and small calves, 
7% to 8c per b. 

Muttron—Wethers, 5c; Ewes, 3% to 4c 
per hb. 

LamBp—Quotable at 6 to 7e per h. 
Porxk—Live Hogs, 3% to 3%; dressed do, 
to 5%c per hb. 


Publishers’ Mepartment. 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of THe Pactrric is $2.50 
in advance ; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include the payment of the postage by 
us. 


Covuecus.—‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ 
are used to advantage to alleviate Coughs, 
Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Bron¢hial Af- 
fections. For thirty years these Troches 
have been in use, with annually increasing 
favor. They are not new and untried, but, 
having been tested by wide and constant use 
for nearly an entire generation, they have at- 


tained well-merited rank among the few sta- 
ple remedies of the age. 


wr 


THE LrEonarD Scorr Co., 41 
Barclay Street, N.Y., are rapidly issuing 
their authorized reprints of the leading ‘‘Brit- 
ish Reviews’’ and ‘‘Blackwood’s Magazine.”’ 
The January number of ‘‘Blackwood”’ has 
been out for some time, and now we have be- 
fore us the current number of the ‘British 
Quarterly Review.’’ This periodical is the 
youngest of the series, the first number hay- 
ing been published in February, 1845. The 
periodicals reprinted by Tae Scorr 
PUBLISHING Co, (41 Barclay Street, N.Y.) 
are as follow: The London Quarterly, Edin- 
burgh, Westminister, and British Quarterly 
Reviews, and ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
Price, $4 a year for any one, or only $15 for 


all, and the postage is prepaid by the Pub- 
lishers. 


+ 

Our readers will be glad to see that our 
old friend Gco. F. Silvester’s advertisement 
appears in this number of THe Pactrtc, and 
that he is ready as ever to supply them with 


Garden, Flower, Grass, Clover and other 
Seeds; also Trees, Plants, etc. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco, by 
the day, week, or month, with or without 


board, at low rates, please call at the office of 
Tue Pactric. 


Ir you wisH the finest pictures, and the 


latest novelties in frames or mirrors, go to the 
establishment of Sanporn, Varn & Co.. 871 
Market St., San Francisco. They keep the 
largest stock of the best goods in the market 
sell'at wholesale and retail, and do business 


zealous as to be called pugnacious.’’ A 


riches. Thousands of men forfeit their 


time while on earth. We. have offended 


his plan, even through the death of | 


Prices 


CENUINE FRENCH « 
ENGLISH GOODS 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


Pilot Cloth, Beaver, and Diagonal Suits 


Overcoats and Ulsters, to order, from.... 12 
2) 


All Goods well made and trimmed 


Money returned if goods are not 
satisfactory. 
Orders executed at the shortest possible 
notice. 


Strictly One Price. 


All goods marked in plain figures. 


McDONALD & WILLIAMS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


14 Montgomery Street, =. F. 


Remember the Number. 


To Be Thought Over. 


Give Special Attention to 


Three Important Points 
of Business. 


First: To the Material 
Second: To the Manufacture; 
Third: To the Rapid Selling 


Of all goods we place before the public. 


WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your Clothing 


AT THE 


LEADING, 
POPULAR, 
ONE-PRICE 


AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 


OF 


Schafer § Co.., 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick Honse, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


SEVENTIETH 
Annnal Statement 


—OF THE— 


Eire 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


—OF— 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


$1,250,000.00. 


1810 


Capital, - 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT, Jan. 1,1880. 


A SS E S. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash 
Items, - - - - 
Cash in hands of Agents, and in 
course of transmission, - - 


$364,191 36 
241,695 57 


Rents and Accrued Interest, - - 31,876 72 
Real Estate Unencumbered, - - 630,175 60 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first 

lien), - - - - - - 773,324 40 
Bank Stock (market value), - 969,811 00 
Railroad Stocks, - - - - 117.800 00 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, - 326,654 25 
United States Bonds, - - - 273,492 00 


$3,456,020 90 
SUMMARY. 


Reserve for Re-insurance, - - $1,110,629 26 
All Outstanding Claims, - - 159,992 46 
Net surplus as regards policy-hold- 


ers over all liabilities, - - 2,185,399 18 


$3,456,020 90 


Gro. L. Cuase, President. 
J. D. Browne, Secretary. 


A. F*lint, 


MANAGER PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


BELDEN & ORTON, Local Agents. 


$13 California Strect, S. F. 


Us" Agencies in all prominent localities 
throughout the Pacific Coast. feb11-2m 


BAND INSTRUMENT CATALOGUE. 
Our new cataloque of Band ’ 
Instruments, Music,Svits, 
Caps, Belts,Pouches,Pom- 
pons, Drum Majors’ Staffs 
and Hats, Epaulets, Cap- 
Lamps, Stands, and Out- 
fits contains 85 paces of 
information for musicians. 
Mailed free. Address 

LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago, J 


llfeb-4t 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


UL EVER-BLOOIMMNG 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flow- 
ering, sent safely by mail, perteats. 5 oe 
varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 
19 26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
sdditions Magnificent um Rose 

every do 8 worth ordered. Send forour NEW 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTUR and choose 


from over 300 finest sorts. We make a Great 
Specialty, and are the largest Rose in Amer 
ica, ,Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 


a Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
osz-Gnowsns, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


on the square. Having dealt with them for 
years, we speak from personal knowledge. | 
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